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FOREWORD 


In  March  1957,  the  Public  Health  Federation,  under  the  auspices  of 
its  Council  on  Long  Term  Illness  and  Rehabilitation,  published  the  report 
of  the  Study  of  Rehabilitation  Services,  Facilities  and  Personnel  for 
the  Physically  Disabled  in  the  Cincinnati  Area.  The  concluding  paragraph 
in  the  Foreword  states:  "The  committee  recognizes  that  this  study  is 

only  the  beginning  basis  for  developing  long-range  plans  for  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  meet  the  needs  of  disabled  and  handicapped  persons  in 
this  community.  Further  studies  will  be  needed  for  planning  in  specific 
areas. " 

In  January  1958,  the  General  Budget  Committee  of  the  Community  Chest 
and  Council  asked  the  Community  Health  and  Welfare  Council  to  make  a 
study  of  existing  services  to  the  blind  in  the  Chest  Area  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  a sound  community-wide  program  for  blind  persons. 

The  Community  Health  and  Welfare  Council  asked  the  Public  Health 
Federation  to  make  this  study.  This  logical  request  acknowledges  the 
validity  of  the  statement  in  the  earlier  study  made  by  the  Public  Health 
Federation  that  more  intensive  examination  of  special  areas  was  needed. 
The  Coordinating  Committee  acted  favorably  on  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Council's  request  and  a committee  was  authorized  on  February  3,  1958. 

The  staff  began  at  once  to  assemble  materials  and  information  related 
to  the  characteristics  of  blind  people,  ^the  services  for  blind  people 
available  here,  and  sound  programs  in  effect  in  other  communities. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Since  biblical  times,  blind  people  have  been  looked  upon  with  compassion,  partly 
in  sympathy,  partly  in  fear,  lest  blindness  happen  to  those  who  observe  it  in  others. 
Society  has  expressed  its  concern  for  blind  people  in  many  ways  through  the  centuries. 
The  earliest,  perhaps,  was  the  reservation  of  favorable  positions  on  the  street  for 
blind  beggers.  Later  came  certain  special  privileges,  such  as  freedom  from  taxation, 
and,  still  later,  material  assistance  became  an  accepted  function  under  law. 

As  early  as  the  Fourth  Century,  some  blind  people,  largely  by  their  own  efforts 
and  ingenuity,  achieved  intellectual  stature,  though  this  was  exceedingly  rare  and 
remained  rare  for  many  years. 

Statistical  research,  psychological  and  sociological  investigations  and  the 
development  of  organized  community  health  and  welfare  services  for  blind  people  have 
resulted  in  a new  concept  of  services  and  have  given  us  a new  point  of  view,  namely, 
that  integration  of  blind  people  into  the  community,  at  school, work  and  play,  is  the 
desirable  goal.  This  goal  may  be  achieved  by  cooperative  and  coordinated  planning 
to  be  engaged  in  by  all  agencies  providing  special  services  for  blind  people  with 
participation,  through  functional  planning,  by  health  and  welfare  agencies  which 
presently  provide  or  may  be  expected  to  provide  services  to  blind  people  as  part  of 
existing  programs.  Knowledge,  understanding  and  aggressive  leadership  are  essential. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  suggest  a blueprint  of  services  that  will  assist 
persons  who  are  blind  to  develop  into  contributing  citizens  and  enjoy  satisfying 
living  experiences.  Whereas  historically,  services  have  been  geared  toward  isolating 
blind  people,  presently  we  look  to  programs  leading  to  self-reliance  and  full 
participation  in  community  life. 

This  study  reviews  services  currently  available  in  this  community  and  recom- 
mends steps  to  be  taken  in  order  that  gaps  in  services  may  be  bridged. 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  VISUAL  DISABILITY  IN  A SIGHTED  SOCIETY 


Historical  Background 

A consideration  of  the  adaptations  which  visual  disabilities  necessitate  for 
living  in  a society  geared  to  sight  will  be  helpful  in  understanding  the  special 
services  needed  for  these  disabilities . What  kinds  of  services  do  visually  dis- 
abled people  need? 

Historically*  sight  has  been  one  of  man's  most  valued  senses.  The  impairment 
or  loss  of  vision  has  long  been  associated  with  the  idea  of  tragic  personal  misfor- 
tune; in  some  cultures*  loss  of  sight  has  been  equated  with  severe  supernatural 
punishment  for  familial  or  personal  wrongdoing,.  The  well-known  phrase*  "the  blind 
beggar  of  the  streets"*  reflects  not  only  the  role  into  which  society  forced  the 
blind  person*  but  perhaps  more  significantly*  the  notion  that  to  be  blind  is  to  be 
begging  of  life  itself  and  thus  to  be^  inferior.  This  concept  of  inferiority  resulted 
first  in  the  position  of  social  outcasts*  which  medieval  history  records  both  drama- 
tically and  often.  Then*  in  the  late  17th  and  early  18th  century*  came  more  humane 
efforts  characterized  by  isolating  the  visually  handicapped  and  segregating  them  as 
a group  in  special  schools  or  groups.  Although  these  efforts  emphasized  difference 
and  continued  the  pattern  of  isolation*  history  records  humane  treatment  by  kindly* 
dedicated  and  inspired  people  who  developed  the  techniques  of  Braille  and  ameliorated 
the  general  predicament,  "Doing  for"*  and  sometimes*  "doing  to"*  the  visually 
handicapped  characterized  many  of  these  efforts  in  the  past. 

The  development  of  the  scientific  method  and  the  rapid  growth  of  all  sciences 
in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  resulted  in  a change  of  focus  and  basic  knowledge  for 
all  social  services.  A basic  change  in  attitude  is  continuing  to  take  place;  this 
attitude  considers  the  person  with  a visual  disability  as  a person  who  happens  to 
have  defective  or  deficient  vision.  The  study  of  vision  in  normal  development  has 
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led  to  better  understanding  of  the  adaptations  needed  when  this  sense  is  lacking. 
These  factors  have  led,  in  turn,  to  a developing  philosophy  in  services  for  the 
visually  handicapped  in  that  more  often  the  goal  of  integration  and  self-sufficiency 
in  the  sighted  world  rather  than  isolation  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  these  special 
services.  These  changes  have  come  about  gradually  and  disjointedly  rather  than 
progressively.  They  have  been  the  result  of  many  personal  efforts,  such  as  those 
of  Louis  Braille,  Samuel  Guidley  Howe,  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Helen  Keller,  to 
mention  but  a few.  Changes  in  knowledge  and  techniques  are  still  developing  and 
tomorrow's  advances  may  well  outmode  today's  knowledge.  Study  of  the  voluminous 
literature  in  the  field  of  services  to  blind  persons  repeatedly  emphasizes  a single 
factor  - the  challenge  of  today's  society  is  to  provide  services  designed  to  develop 
self-sufficiency  and  integration  of  the  person  with  a visual  handicap  into  the 
society  of  which  he  or  she  is  a member.  What  are  some  of  the  ways  or  special  ser- 
vices through  which  this  independence  can  be  attained? 

Medical  Care 

The  growth  in  medical  science,  especially  ophthalmology,  has  significantly 
reduced  total  blindness  and  is  constantly  striving  to  eliminate  those  conditions 
which  cause  blindness.  Awareness  of  visual  disabilities  as  physical  handicaps  has 
resulted  in  the  concept  that  medical  evaluation  and  treatment  is  the  cornerstone  of 
all  services.  Thorough  ophthalmological  diagnosis,  treatment  and  follow-up  care 
aim,  whenever  possible,  at  reducing  or  stabilizing  the  residual  visual  loss.  Because 
scientific  advancements  continue  to  develop  rapidly,  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  urges  uniform  and  routine  ophthalmological  examinations  every  three  years, 
except  for  persons  with  irreparable  total  blindness.  Maintenance  of  good  general 
health  supervision  and  care  contributes  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  the  energy,  capa- 
city and  productivity  of  the  person  with  a visual  handicap  as  they  do  for  his 
sighted  brother. 
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Experimental  psychology  has  taught  us  that  when  one  sensorium  is  impaired  or 
deficient,  the  individual  relies  upon  other  senses  to  compensate  for  the  defective 
sense . Persons  with  visual  disabilities  rely  upon  the  senses  of  hearing  and  touch 
to  perceive  or  "see"  the  world  about  them.  The  sighted  person  sees  a smile  of  wel- 
come * a changing  traffic  light  and  newspaper  headline s;  the  non-sighted  person 
hears  the  cordial  voices*  the  changing  traffic  sounds  and  either  hears  the  reading 
of  the  news  to  him  or  literally  feels  the  news  beneath  his  finger  tips.  Hearing  and 
touching  help  meet  the  seeing  needs  of  the  visually  handicapped.  Hearing  examina- 
tions should  therefore  be  routine  for  all  persons  with  visual  disabilities  and  man- 
datory for  such  children.  The  earlier  hearing  deficiencies  are  detected  by  competent 
audiological  measurement*  the  sooner  necessary  corrective  services  can  be  initiated 
and  become  a part  of  daily  living. 

Casework  Services 

Special  services  are  ineffective  unless  the  person  with  a handicap  is  inclined 
to  utilize  these  services.  Such  personal  inclination  is  coordinated  and  concurrent 
with  psychological  acceptance  of  the  disability.  Dr.  Louis  Cholden  emphasizes  the 
difficulties  which  acceptance  of  acquired  visual  disabilities  implies.  Slowly*  the 
individual  must  build  the  inner  image  of  a new  person  who  cannot  see  or  sees  poorly^ 
slowly*  he  is  helped  to  recognize  the  potentialities  he  has  and*  gradually*  he 
develops  through  the  same  normal  processes  common  to  all  men  - infancy*  childhood* 
adulthood*  aging  and  death  - with  a limitation  in  vision.  Counseling  services* 
whereby  human  relationships  are  utilized  in  helping  this  dynamic  growth*  are  avail- 
able through  many  disciplines.  Many  agencies  offering  services  to  blind  persons  are 
effectively  utilizing  professional  social  casework  services  in  this  area  of  adapta- 
tion to  disability.  The  New  York  Guild  for  the  Blind*  for  example*  has  14  case- 
workers, and  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind*  5 caseworkers. 
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A professionally  trained  social  caseworker  in  an  agency  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped offers  many  services  to  individuals,  to  family  members,  and  to  the  community. 
For  the  individual,  the  caseworker  helps  the  person  to  see  himself  as  a total  human 
being  capable  of  finding  his  own  place  in  society  despite  a severe  handicap.  Helping 
him  to  find  his  place  includes  gaining  a realistic  perspective  about  himself,  his 
capacities  and  his  hopes.  In  this  process,  the  special  services  of  many  agencies  may 
be  needed  but  these  are  of  particular  value  only  as  a person  is  ready  to  use  them. 
Casework  services,  therefore,  literally  provide  a human  bridge  whereby  a visually 
handicapped  person  moves  from  helpless  isolation  to  self-sufficient  independence.  Eiy 
sharing  anxieties  and  disappointments  about  the  effects  of  visual  handicaps,  the 
caseworker  helps  family  members  to  understand  how  the  personality  grows  and  develops 
regardless  of  a handicap*  A thoughtful  caseworker  will  also  call  in  special  skills 
of  the  community  which  may  stabilize  family  members  themselves.  A professional  case- 
worker in  any  agency  serving  visual  disabilities  represents  sound  economy  for  any  com- 
munity. The  knowledge  and  interpretation  of  special  skills  and  techniques  needed  by 
the  visually  handicapped  learned  through  experience,  the  use  and  coordination  of  all 
community  services  as  they  relate  to  specific  needs,  and  the  pointing  up  of  unmet 
needs  — these  services  are  economical  in  that  they  reduce  duplication  of  efforts. 
Mobility  and  Travel  Training 

The  appearance  of  a small  child  or  another  adult  leading  a somewhat  disheveled 
and  unkempt  blind  person  was  not  too  uncommon  even  in  recent  years.  Such  dependency 
and  fear  are  understandable  when  one  realizes  how  much  normal  learning  occurs  through 
visual  imitation.  Sighted  persons  see  colors,  lights,  depths  and  contrasts,  whereas 
the  visually  handicapped  person  must  slowly  learn  and  experience  these  through  other 
senses.  All  agencies  providing  services  for  this  group  emphasize  the  importance  of 
movement  and  getting  about.  This  service  is  technically  known  as  orientation, 
mobility  and  travel  training  - a term  which  includes  training  in  personal  self-care, 
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family  living,,  and  travel  outside  the  home„  Personal  grooming  includes  training  in 
such  activities  as  the  use  of  cosmetics  or  shaving*  personal  hygiene*  dressing  and 
management  of  wardrobes  personal  management  of  diet  includes  training  in  such  things 
as  the  purchase*  preparation  and  storage  of  food  as  well  as  the  development  of  ac~ 
ceptable  table  manners;  normal  inter-personal  relation  in  dealing  with  tradespeople 
and  learning  to  graciously  accept  or  decline  the  assistance  of  sighted  persons;  all 
of  these  activities  are  part  of  daily  living  and  personal  adjustment  services,, 

Travel  training*  whether  alone  or  with  the  assistance  of  a cane  or  the  well-known 
guide  dogs*  aims  at  developing  the  ability  of  the  visually  handicapped  person  to 
move  about  with  confidence  and  skill*  Stimulating  the  desire  to  move  about*  so  as 
to  overcome  the  inertia  of  fear*  is  the  key  to  mobility  training*  Most  rehabilita- 
tion centers  and  state  schools  for  the  blind  have  developed  methods  of  travel  trai- 
ning* There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  travel  orientation  should  be 
taught  by  sighted  or  non-sighted  persons*  The  work  of  the  unit  at  the  Hines  Vete- 
rans Hospital  at  Downey*  Illinois*  with  a 16-year  record  of  concentrated  study  and 
research*  deserves  attention*  The  Hines  Hospital  research  emphasizes  the  respon- 
sibility for  human  life  in  this  training  and  stresses  that  only  sighted  persons  may 
teach  this  service*  When  one  considers  the  complexity  of  modern  traffic  for  all 
pedestrians*  this  insistence  suggests  a practical  and  thoughtful  protection  for  the 
visually  handicapped  student* 

Current  research  in  travel  training  of  children  is  raising  some  question  as  to 
automatic  introduction  of  cane  travel  at  a given  age*  Present  thinking  of  authori- 
ties on  the  subject  is  that  cane  travel  should  be  geared  to  the  individual  child's 
readiness  for  this  assistance*  A child's  awareness  and  experience  of  the  world 
around  him  can  be  deterred  by  too  early  dependence  upon  a cane*  Increasing  the 
child's  basic  knowledge  of  the  world  through  other  senses  is  more  important;  a 
visually  handicapped  child  needs  to  learn  the  feel  of  surfaces  and  objects  (such  as 
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gravel,  grass,  stones,  pavement,  driveway)  along  with  the  experiencing  of  equili- 
brium loss  or  balance  (through  stepping  down  or  up)  and  the  placement  of  movement 
sounds  through  hearing  (such  as  footsteps  in  front  or  in  back)*  Such  training  is 
based  upon  the  direct  application  of  sensorial  compensation  and  adds  to  total  aware- 
ness of  the  visually  handicapped  child  in  the  sighted  world.  The  use  of  the  cane, 
after  basic  learning  has  occurred,  results  in  the  use  of  the  cane  as  a support  in 
exploration  rather  than  a crutch  for  fearful  and  reluctant  mobility  by  the  child. 
Recreation  and  Leisure  Time  Activities 

Recreation  and  leisure  time  activities  are  an  integral  part  of  human  experience 
and  increase  general  awareness  of  the  visually  handicapped  child  or  adult.  Histori- 
cally, the  concept  of  recreation  in  services  for  the  blind  has  often  meant  "doing 
for"  rather  than  "doing  oneself".  Isolated  events,  such  as  Christmas  parties  or 
summer  outings,  have  long  been  a feature  of  earlier  recreational  efforts.  The  pre- 
sent thinking  is  for  recreational  activity  to  serve  the  same  purpose  for  the  visually 
handicapped  person  as  it  does  for  the  sighted  person  - activities  of  personal  choice 
whereby  one  learns  relaxation,  motormuscular  skills,  and  competitive  relationships 
with  other  persons.  Modern  recreational  activities  include  bowling,  hiking,  swimming, 
competitive  card  games  and  the  like. 

Increased  emphasis  is  given  to  the  role  of  the  trained  group  worker  in  organi- 
zing and  conducting  a continuous  recreational  program  designed  to  provide  sufficient 
skills  for  integration  into  normal  community  activities. 

Educational  Services 

Adaptation  of  normal  education  services  to  include  specialized  training  for 
visually  handicapped  persons  within  the  framework  of  established  educational  facili- 
ties is  a developing  concept.  Early  teaching  in  the  Braille  method  for  school  chil- 
dren aims  at  integration  of  these  children  into  the  local  community  school  program 
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as  quickly  as  possible.,  Concurrent  with  this  concept  is  the  previously  mentioned 
early  development  of  personal  adjustment  services  and  mobility  training.,  The  role 
of  the  state  school  for  blind  and  visually  handicapped  children  is  undergoing  some 
change  in  that  wholesale  removal  of  children  from  their  families  is  considered  too 
isolating  both  for  the  child  and  his  family®  Recent  psychological  studies  on  the 
learning  ability  of  blind  children  emphasizes  that  family  living  is  the  means  whereby 
over-all  learning  capacity  is  best  developed.  Of  interest  here  is  the  finding  that 
psychological  testing  of  children  is  geared  to  sighted  children  - the  inability  of 
the  visually  handicapped  child  to  compete  favorably  suggests  not  so  much  that  the 
child  is  mentally  limited  as  that  his  experience  range  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
understanding  of  sighted  testing, 

Braille  instruction  should  be  available  for  those  blind  adults  who  desire  to 
learn  this  form  of  reading.  It  should  be  recognized  that  there  are  many  blind  per- 
sons who  have  neither  the  desire*  capacity  or  use  for  this  means  of  communication. 
Vocational  Guidance 

Because  visual  losses  create  special  problems*  good  vocational  guidance  is 
essential  to  constructive  vocational  training  and  later  economic  independence.  Cur- 
rently* vocational  guidance  and  training  for  the  physically  handicapped  is  receiving 
national  and  local  attention?  the  modern  concept  of  vocational  guidance  within  total 
rehabilitation  services  is  growing.  For  the  person  whose  disability  has  become  a 
part  of  him  and  who  is  able  to  function  at  maximum  capacity  due  to  superior  endow- 
ment and  personal  resources*  the  normal  vocational  guidance  resources  within  the 
educational  system  has  sufficed. 

For  the  person  with  severe  or  multiple  disability  and  in  need  of  individual 
concentrated  training*  the  special  complete  rehabilitation  center  has  much  to  offer. 
Such  centers  are  disability  geared  and  offer  in  one  setting  the  myriad  special  ser- 
vices needed  such  as  medical*  psychological*  vocational  testing*  guidance  training 
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and  social  casework.  The  visually  handicapped  child  or  adult  is  recognized  as 
needing  these  services  equally  as  much  as  any  other  handicapped  group. 

Employment  Skills  and  Placement 

Traditionally,  the  visually  handicapped  group  have  been  relegated  to  certain 
occupations  without  too  much  concern  as  to  their  desires  or  capacities  to  perform 
these  designated  livelihoods.  The  present  day  thinking  is  to  gear  type  of  employ- 
ment more  to  basic  individual  interests,  skills  and  capacities. 

Certain  facts  need  to  be  recognized  in  this  respect;  first,  there  are  certain 
persons  whose  handicap  severity  or  multiplicity  is  such  that  they  will  always  need 
protected  employment.  For  this  group,  the  sheltered  workshop  represents  the  optimum 
employment  placement.  A second  factor  concerns  the  development  of  receptive  attitudes 
upon  the  part  of  modern  industry  to  the  skills  rather  than  the  disability  of  the 
visually  handicapped  person.  The  reluctance  to  test  out  the  capacity  of  the  visually 
handicapped  person  in  modem  industry  is  a result  of  the  earlier  isolating  oualities 
of  this  group  rather  than  a failure  of  industry  per  se.  Considerable  efforts  are 
being  expended  throughout  the  nation  toward  developing  a climate  of  receptive  employer 
attitudes  in  the  employment  of  all  handicapped  persons.  Thirdly,  agencies  providing 
vocational  services  for  the  visually  handicapped  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
the  need  to  develop  the  kinds  of  training  programs  which  will  meet  individual  apti- 
tudes and  industrial  demands.  Here,  again,  the  literature  suggests  a vitalized 
effort  to  develop  imagination  and  skill  in  employment  services  for  all  handicapped 
persons,  including  the  visually  handicapped. 

One  of  the  problems  realistically  admitted  by  many  agencies  in  this  area  of 
services  is  that  of  providing  varied,  challenging  and  remunerative  employment  within 
the  sheltered  or  protected  setting.  The  very  structure  of  modern  mechanized  produc- 
tion limits  the  potential  disposition  of  the  formerly  popular  and  remunerative  craft 
and  handmade  objects  poses  serious  realistic  problems  of  meeting  production  goals 
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within  specified  time  limits  and  creates  economic  problems  of  self-maintenance  versus 
permanent  subsidy  for  these  operations.  The  literature  suggests  that  presently  there 
is  considerable  experimentation  with  many  activities  in  the  sheltered  employment  set- 
ting with  very  promising  potentials  for  the  future#  No  single  agency  or  group  has 
developed  a completely  satisfactory  pattern. 

Residential  Care 

Historically ? state  schools  for  the  blind  were  established  to  provide  both  resi- 
dential and  special  training.  State  institutions  for  the  blinds  the  deaf s the  insane 
and  the  epileptic  are  among  the  earliest  forms  of  government  provisions  for  the  handi- 
capped  throughout  the  United  States.  The  role  of  the  State  School  has  been  under- 
going change  due  to  the  reluctance  of  parents  to  separate  children  from  normal  family 
life.  Currently 5 the  State  Schools  are  developing  into  highly  specialized  centers 
for  the  child  with  multiple  disabilities  and  the  child  whose  visual  disability  is 
complicated  by  significant  mental  retardation.  Concurrent  with  sound  child  welfare 
concepts 3 the  State  School  often  provides  excellent  substitute  parental  care  for 
those  blind  children  whose  family  situation  is  so  poor  that  all  learning  is  impeded 
for  them. 

Some  adults  with  visual  handicaps  need  some  type  of  residential  cares  particu- 
larly  if  they  have  no  family  ties  and  have  additional  disabilities  severe  enough  to 
warrant  a quasi-protective  type  of  setting.  Such  residential  facilities  usually 
provide  care  for  a limited  number  of  persons  and  are  tending  to  coordinate  their 
programs  with  those  of  other  community  services  to  offset  the  isolation  and  inac- 
tivity which  usually  develop. 

General  Problems 

Before  studying  the  specific  services  available  within  the  Greater  Cincinnati 
Area 3 three  general  problem  areas  deserve  comment.  These  are  with  respect  to 
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general  knowledge  and  understanding  of  services  for  the  visually  handicapped,  ser- 
vices needed  for  the  homebound  visually  handicapped  groups  and  patterns  of  community 
organization  for  services. 

The  use  of  community  services  by  blind  and  visually  handicapped  persons  has 
been  studied  in  many  areas  of  the  United  States.  It  is  significant  that  a common 
finding  of  these  studies  is  that  the  total  visually  handicapped  population  in  any 
area  does  not  make  maximum  use  of  available  community  services.  Among  responsible 
factors  are  the  general  lack  of  knowledge  of  community  services  by  blind  persons, 
the  complacency  of  workers  and  agencies  serving  blind  people,  and  the  traditional 
isolation  of  blind  persons  and  their  families. 

All  associations  and  agencies  are  acutely  aware  of  the  needs  of  the  unknown  but 
estimated  as  large  homebound  group  of  visually  disabled.  The  need  for  knowledge  of 
available  services  is  related  to  this  group;  of  more  concern  to  the  agencies  in  the 
field  is  the  question,  what  kind  of  program  should  be  made  available  for  the  home- 
bound?  There  is  generally  alleged  to  be  a need  for  expanded  teaching  of  Braille  and 
use  of  talking  books  as  media  of  communication.  There  is  recognition  of  the  need  for 
mobility  training  and  certainly  for  activity  if  not  recreational  programs.  Employ- 
ment possibilities  present  many  queries  both  practically  and  in  terms  of  financing 
costs  for  the  agency.  Here,  again,  is  an  area  of  service  for  which  no  clear-cut 
answers  have  been  devised. 

The  third  general  area  of  uncertainty  is  the  pattern  for  organization  of  ser- 
vices. Whether  the  needs  of  the  visually  handicapped  group  are  best  met  by  agencies 

a 

specifically  charged  with  this  responsibility  or  by/ comprehensive  rehabilitation 
center  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  handicaps  - this  question  has  yet  to  be 
answered  definitely. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  special  agency  better  meets  the  needs  of  the  special 
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group  because  of  its  experience,  its  development  of  special  skills,  and  its  single- 
ness of  approach.  It  can  be  equally  stressed  that  the  comprehensive  center  repre- 
sents total  individual  care  at  considerable  community  economy  since  all  special 
services  are  available  in  one  setting. 

The  literature  suggests  that  a new  awareness  of  the  needs  of  the  visually 
handicapped  is  here;  that  research  in  methodology  is  developing  and  communities 
throughout  the  nation  are  studying  their  progress  with  increasing  concern  and 
conviction. 
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METHOD  OF  THE  STUDY 


The  Committee  is  cognizant  of  the  limits  imposed  by  the  fact  that  a comprehen- 
sive and  exhaustive  study  of  services  to  blind  people  was  not  possible  at  this  time 
The  following  method  was  utilized: 


I. 

A questionnaire  was  sent  to  a selected  list  (130)  of  Health  and  Welfare 
Agencies  in  the  Greater  Cincinnati  Area  covering  Hamilton  and  Clermont 
Counties  in  Ohio;  Boone,  Campbell  and  Kenton  Counties  in  Kentucky.  The 
brief  questionnaire  form  developed  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  for  use  in  its  studies  was  used. 

(See  copy  questionnaire  and  covering  letter  in  appendix). 

II. 

Examination  of  effective  programs  of  service  to  blind  people  in  other 
communities. 

III. 

Conferences  with  appropriate  staff  members  of  national  agencies. 

IV. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  supplied  the  most  reliable  figures 
available  regarding  the  prevalence  of  blindness  in  the  study  area. 

V. 

Reviewed  the  literature:  books,  studies,  reports,  current  periodicals, 

pamphlets  pertinent  to  the  assignment.  (Listed  in  appendix). 

VI. 

Visited  local  agencies  providing  services  to  blind  persons  exclusively  or 
as  a unit  in  their  programs. 

VII. 

Discussions  with  selected  groups  of  blind  people  and  parents  of  blind 
children. 

VIII. 

Analysis  of  Data. 

IX. 

Preparation  of  narrative  report  and  recommendations. 

QUESTIONNAIRES 

(See  copy  questions  and  covering  letter  in  appendix). 
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One  hundred  and  thirty  (130)  agencies  were  selected  to  receive  the  questionnaire 
or  64$  of  the  health  and  welfare  agencies  in  the  five  county  area. 

Agencies  not  contacted  included  hospitals*  clinics,  nursing  homes.  Red  Cross 
Chapters,  Veterans  Organizations,  special  disease  agencies,  central  planning  divi- 
sions and  special  service  agencies.  The  Committee  assumed  that  the  agencies  in 
this  group  would  serve  a blind  person  if  requested  to  do  so,  providing  the  request 
fell  in  the  agency's  area  of  service. 


RETURNS 

One-third  of  the  questionnaires  were  returned  by  the  agencies;  the  balance 
were  contacted  by  telephone: 

Agencies  serving  blind  people  82 

(of  these,  29  reported  no  blind  clients  at  time  of  inquiry) 

Agencies  not  serving  blind  people  43 

Day  Care  Centers  7 

Group  Work  Agencies  7 

Children's  Institutions  13 

Homes  for  Aged  8 

Special  Agencies  8 

Agencies  which  refer  blind  applicants  to  other  agencies  J5_ 

Total  130 
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PROJECTED  ESTIMATES  OF  BLINDNESS  AND  STATISTICAL  FINDINGS  OF  THE  STUDY 


Estimated  Prevalence  of  Blindness  in  Five-County  Area  Under  Study 


The  state  rates  for  Ohio  and  Kentucky  in  1952,  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Ralph  G. 
Hurlin  in  the  "Estimated  Prevalence  of  Blindness  in  the  United  States,"  published 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  1953  > were  applied  to  the  population 
estimates  submitted  for  July  1,  1957. 

The  estimated  rates  and  numbers  of  blind  persons  are  related  to  the  following 
commonly  recognized  "legal"  definition  of  blindness: 

"Central  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye, 
with  correcting  glasses;  or  central  visual  acuity  of  more 
than  20/200  if  there  is  a field  defect  in  which  the  peripheral 
field  has  been  contracted  to  such  an  extent  that  the  widest 
diameter  of  visual  field  subtends  an  angular  distance  no 
greater  than  20  degress." 


Cauaty 

Total 

PoDulation 

Rate  per 
1000 

Population 

Estimated 
Number  of 
Blind  Individuals 

Hamilton  County,  Ohio 

846,387 

1.90 

1450  - 1770 

Clermont  County,  Ohio 

62,887 

1.90 

110  - 130 

Boone  County,  Kentucky 

16,700 

2.20 

30  - 40 

Campbell  County,  Kentucky 

84,800 

2.20 

165  - 205 

Kenton  County,  Kentucky 

— 11.5 » 3 00 

2.20 

. 23Q  - 280 

1,126,074 

1985  - 2425 

(Submitted  by  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  June  30,  1958) 


visually  handicapped  children 


Eugene  J.  Taylor,  Consultant,  Stud?/-  of  Rehabilitation  Services,  Facilities  and 
Personnel  of  the  Physically  Handicapped  in  the  Cincinnati  Area,  March  1957,  made  the 
following  statement  concerning  the  number  of  visually  handicapped  childrens 
"Although  estimates  have  been  made  that  as  high  as  12  per  cent 
of  all  elementary  school  pupils  have  some  vision  defects,  for- 
tunately only  a small  proportion  of  12  per  cent  have  conditions 
of  sufficient  severity  to  require  special  educational  services® 

Using  the  national  estimates  that  in  the  school-age  population, 
approximately  1 in  5,000  is  blind  and  1 in  500  is  "partially 
seeing"  or  has  sufficient  visual  handicap  to  require  special 
services,  it  can  be  estimated  that  there  are  approximately  23 
blind  children  of  school  age  in  Cincinnati  and  36  in  Hamilton 
County  and  that  an  additional  233  of  school  age  in  Cincinnati 
and  360  in  Hamilton  County  have  visual  handicaps  of  sufficient 
severity  to  require  special  educational  services®" 

Note;  Mr.  Taylor  quoted  the  above  from  "Education  of  Visually  Handicapped  Children, 
Office  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  20,  p.  6,  by  Romaine  F.  Hocksie. 

PRESCHUUL  BLIND  CHILDREN 

There  are  15  known  preschool  blind  children  living  in  Cincinnati  and  10  in 
Hamilton  County  outside  Cincinnati.  Equivalent  figures  for  Clermont  County  and  the 
three  Northern  Kentucky  Counties  are  not  available. 

In  a five-year  study  of  all  Preschool  Blind  Children  in  the  Chicago  area 
(300  as  of  1949)  the  following  statement  is  made  by  a consulting  psychologist; 

"Major  conclusion  is  that  blind  children  (including  the  blind 
child  with  blindness  due  to  retrolental  fibroplasia)  can 
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develop  into  an  independent  freely  functioning  individual  who 
compares  favorably  with  sighted  children  in  his  total  adapta- 
tions. Insofar  as  this  optimistic  note  is  sustained  in  the 
future  development  into  productive  citizens,  the  authors  will 
have  extended  our  concept  of  individual  differences  to  include 
that  which  was  once  termed  'the  handicapped'  child." 

(See  Appendix,  Blindness  in  Children.  Norris,  Spaulding  and  Brodie, 
Conclusions) . 

STATE  SCHUULS  FOK  THE  BLIND 

Superintendents  of  the  respective  State  Schools  for  the  Blind  submitted  the 
following  information  concerning  attendance  at  these  schools  by  counties: 


OHIO 

♦Hamilton  County  11 

Clermont  County  5 

KENTUCKY 

Boone  County 0 

Campbell  County  2 

Kenton  County  4. 

Total  22 


♦The  name  of  only  one  of  these  children  appears  on  lists  submitted  by  other 
agencies. 
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COMMENTS  ON  BLIND  CENSUS  OF  CINCINNATI  AREA  AGENCIES.  1958 


As  part  of  this  study,  the  Public  Health  Federation  made  a census  of  blind 
persons  to  determines  (l)  the  number  of  blind  persons  known  to  Cincinnati  area 
health,  welfare  and  recreation  agencies;  (2)  the  frequency  of  single  and  multiple 
agency  contacts  with  the  blind  (measured  by  whether  one  or  more  agencies  had  know- 
ledge of  a particular  blind  individual)  and  (3)  the  age,  sex  and  racial  character- 
istics of  these  people,,  A census  card  listing  name,  address,  age,  sex,  race,  and 
agency  was  filled  in  on  each  individual, 

A total  of  1125  census  cards  represented  915  different  blind  persons  and  130 
agencies.  In  addition,  152  blind  persons  were  reported  for  whom  data  on  charac- 
teristics were  not  available,  Conseouently,  the  latter  group  was  not  included  in 
the  tabulations. 

Findings 

Table  1 shows  that  of  the  915  blind,  725  were  reported  by  one  agency,  153  by 
two  agencies;  25  by  three  agencies;  4 by  four  agencies;  1 by  six  agencies. 

Table  2 indicates  that  nine  out  of  ten  blind  persons  live  in  Hamilton  County, 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  estimated  that  between  1985  and  2425  blind 
persons  live  in  the  five-county  United  Appeal  Area,  Of  these,  between  1450  and 
1770  are  in  Hamilton  County, 

The  age  distribution  of  the  blind  census,  as  shown  in  Table  3?  is  significantly 
different  from  the  age  distribution  of  Hamilton  County  in  1956,  The  median  age 
for  blind  persons  in  the  census  was  55  °1  as  compared  to  32,0  for  all  persons  in 
Hamilton  County,  About  one  in  ten  in  Hamilton  County  are  65  years  of  age  and 
over;  the  census  suggests  that  one-third  of  the  blind  were  in  this  age  group. 

The  percents  male  and  female  in  the  blind  census  and  in  the  total  Hamilton  County 
population  are  almost  identical. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  6-20  age  group,  the  percentage  of  Negro  blind  (25.0$) 
known  to  the  Cincinnati  Area  agencies  is  greater  than  the  percentage  of  Negroes 
either  in. Hamilton  County  (13.5$)  or  in  Cincinnati  proper  (17.1^). 


Ta  ble  1 

BLIND  PERSONS  KNOWN  TO  ONE  OR  MORE  AGENCIES 

CINCINNATI  AREA  AGENCIES, 

1953* 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

915 

100.0 

One  agency 

725 

79.2 

Two  agencies 

153 

16.7 

Three  agencies 

25 

2.7 

Four  agencies 

4 

0.4 

Six  agencies 

1 

0.1 

* Does  not  include  152  blind  persons  for  whom  data  were  unavailable. 
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Table  2 


NUMBER  OF  DIFFERENT  BUND  PERSONS  BY  COUNTIES 
CINCINNATI  AREA  AGENCIES,  1958# 


Countv 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

915 

100.0 

OHIO  COUNTIES; 
Hamilton 

831 

90.9 

Butler 

11 

1.2 

Clermont 

41 

4.5 

Montgomery 

2 

.2 

Adams 

1 

.1 

Brown 

1 

.1 

Highland 

1 

.1 

Warren 

1 

.1 

Stark 

2 

.2 

Morgan 

1 

.1 

Scioto 

1 

.1 

Unknown  Ohio 

3 

.3 

KENTUCKY  COUNTIES; 

Kenton 

10 

1.1 

Campbell 

3 

*3 

Unknown  Kentucky 

1 

.1 

Unknown 

5 

.5 

*Does  not  include  152  blind  persons  for  whom  data  were  unavailable. 
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Does  not  include  152  blind  persons  for  whom  data  were  unavailable 
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PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
— 

■ 

By  action  of  the  85th  Congress  in  passage  of  Public  law  85-840,  the  formula 
for  Federal  participation  in  the  Aid  to  the  Needy  Blind  Public  Assistance  Program 
was  altered  to  provide  an  average  rather  than  an  individual  basis  for  calculating 
the  Federal  share,  and  also  takes  the  per  capita  income  of  the  states  into  account. 
The  Federal  Government  will  contribute  four-fifths  of  the  first  $30  and  from  50  to 
65  per  cent  of  the  remaining  $35.00.  Provisions  of  the  bill  became  effective 
August  28,  1958. 

County  Departments  of  Public  Welfare  in  each  of  the  five  counties  in  the 
United  Appeal  Area  provide  Aid  to  the  Needy  Blind.  In  terms  of  the  statement  above 
(PL  85-840),  the  ceiling  for  grants  to  blind  recipients  in  Kentucky  will  be  raised 
from  the  present  $58  a month  to  a figure  to  be  determined  when  review  of  budgets 
in  terms  of  money  available  has  been  completed. 

By  comparison  with  other  public  assistance  budgeting  procedure,  those  in  the 
blind  category  receive  a liberal  interpretation  in  the  estimation  of  their  budgets. 
The  restricting  features  of  limitations  of  money  and  increased  costs  of  living 
creates  as  severe  a hardship  for  blind  persons  as  for  anyone  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  living  on  $65  a month  or  less. 
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Of  the  130  agencies  to  which  questionnaires  were  directed,  those  which  offer 
services  to  blind  people  exclusively  and  those  which  offer  services  to  blind  people 
as  a unit  of  operation  were  selected  for  further  questioning. 


AGENCIES  WHICH  PROVIDE  SERVICES  TO  BLIND  PEOPLE  EXCLUSIVELY 

The  following  agencies  were  asked  to  furnish  additional  information  as  to 
purpose,  services  provided,  and  contemplated  amplification  or  modifications  in 
services  rendered  to  blind  people.  The  notes  reflect  editorial  comment. 

IIincinnitJ^..Acsociation  for  the  Blind 
1548  Central  Parkway 
Cincinnati  10,  Ohio. 

GA  1-2111 

Statement  To  minimize  blindness  as  a community  problem  by  prevention  of 

by 

Agency  blindness,  social  training,  rehabilitation  training,  and 

employment . 

Referral  for  medical  services  and  prosthetic  appliance; 
counseling  a blind  person  and  his  relatives.  Homs  teaching 
and  rehabilitation.  Placement  in  industry,  independent  business 
sheltered  workshop,  special  adjustment  through  a recreation 
program  for  adults  and  extra-curricula  training  for  children. 
Extension  and  amplification  of  the  service  we  are  now  rendering. 


The  agency  submitted  414  names  of  persons  but  reports  that  it 
has  rendered  service  to  72 8 persons  during  the  time  under  review 
The  extent  of  service  rendered  is  not  known.  Twenty  men  are 


employed  in  the  workshop,  20  at  12  vending  stands  supervised  by 
the  agency.  The  agency  employs  one  one-half  time  home  teacher; 
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Cincinnati  Eve  Bank 
3231  Burnet  Avenue 
Cincinnati  29,  Ohio. 
UN  1-3716 

Statement 

by 

Agency 


Note 


provides  some  material  assistance  and  offers  a recreational 
program  at  the  headquarters  building,  and  camping  30  miles  out 
of  Cincinnati. 

for  Sight  Restoration f Inc. 


To  make  available  to  our  area  a supply  of  corneal  tissue  by 
establishing  sources  of  supply  of  salvaged  eyes  and  by  provi- 
ding means  for  collection,  preparation,  storage  and  re-distri- 
bution. 

To  stimulate  interest  and  research  work  on  blindness,  especially 
that  resulting  from  corneal  damage. 

To  encourage  by  financial  aid  the  teaching  and  research  for 
extending  the  knowledge  and  skill  required  for  corneal  graft 
operations.  At  no  time  is  the  Eye  Bank  in  contact  with  a 
blind  individual. 

Service  is  exclusively  through  a qualified  ophthalmologist  whose 
office  records  would  show  the  patient,  operation  details  and 
result.  It  is  standard  practice  for  all  Eye  Banks  affiliated 
with  the  National  Eye  Bank  in  New  York  and  operating  as  we  are 
in  close  operation  with  the  College  of  Medicine  and  General 
Hospital  to  maintain  a completely  confidential  relationship 
between  the  eye  donors  and  those  receiving  eyes  through  our 
services. 

The  Eye  Bank  served  60  patients  in  the  first  20  months  of  its 
existence.  It  averages  service  to  25  or  30  patients  a year. 
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Ohio  Vocational  Services  to  the  Blind 
128  East  Sixth  Street 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 
GA  1-3460 

Statement 

by 

Agency 


Note 


Public  Assi stance 

Hamilton  Countv  Welfare  Department 
628  Sycamore  Street 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio. 

Ai H to  the  Blind  is  a financial  assistance  program  administered 
by  the  Hamilton  County  Welfare  Department.  Financial  assistant 
is  provided  to  individuals  or  families  who  are  found  eligible 
under  the  state  law  governing  the  program  and  in  accordance 
with  policy  as  defined  by  the  State  Department  of  Welfare.  The 
needs  of  persons  are  determined  individually,  according  to  thei 
requirements,  within  the  above  framework.  If  the  needs  of  a 
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Statement 

by 

Agency 


Comprehensive  services  including  physical  restoration,  training 
and  diagnosis  services  to  those  blind  people  who  it  is  thought 
can  benefit  to  the  extent  that  they  can  be  made  employable. 
Counseling,  medical  examinations,  physical  restoration  services, 
vocational  diagnosis,  personal  adjustment,  vocational  training 
and  placement.  In  general,  a policy  liberalizing  the  considera- 
tion of  clients  for  acceptance  for  services  from  this  agency 
was  put  into  operation  as  of  January  1956. 

Services  other  than  counseling  are  purchased.  The  agency 
reports  service  rendered  to  86  blind  persons  during  the  time 
under  study. 

AGENCIES  PROVIDING  SERVICES  TO  BLIND  PEOPLE 
AS  A UNIT  OF  THE  AGENCY'S  TOTAL  OPERATION 


recipient  exceed  the  $65  a month  federal  maximum  payment  in 
Aid  to  the  Blind,  general  relief  funds  are  used  to  supplement 
the  grant.  Medical  care  can  be  included  in  the  monthly  grant 
or  provided  by  direct  payment. 

Note  310  blind  persons  were  served  by  the  agency  during  the  period 

studied . 

AID  TO  THE  BLIND  IN  KENTUCKY 

Our  census  of  blind  persons  served  by  public  agencies  in  Kentucky  is  limited 
by  the  fact  that  sufficient  identifying  information  was  not  available.  The  number 
of  persons  receiving  Aid  to  the  Blind  in  the  three  Northern  Kentucky  counties  during 
the  period  of  the  study  was  54. 

CLERMONT  COUNT*  AID  TO  THE  BLIND 

Aid  to  the  Blind  in  Clermont  County  is  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  in 
Hamilton  County.  The  number  of  clients  during  the  period  of  the  study  was  29. 

Aid  for  the  Aged,  Division  of 
1100  Sycamore  Street 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio. 

GA  1-6920 

Persons  who  become  blind  after  the  age  of  65,  who  are  receiving 
grants  from  the  Division  of  Aid  for  the  Aged,  may  elect  to  re- 
main in  this  division  rather  than  transfer  to  the  Aid  to  the 
Blind  program  administered  by  the  Welfare  Department.  Ten 
clients  elected  to  remain  in  this  program  during  the  period 
under  review. 

VOCATIONAL  SERVICES  FUR  THE  BLIND  IN  KENTUCKY 

Services  to  the  blind  in  Kentucky  are  part  of  the  general  rehabilitation 
services.  Kentucky  has  matched  all  federal  money  available  for  its  rehabilitation 
program,  has  increased  its  staff  and  has  a fine  record  of  successful  rehabilitation. 
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Competent  counseling  personnel,  including  two  counselors  for  blind  people  in 
northern  Kentucky  are  available. 

The  following  statement  appears  in  a report  on  vocational  rehabilitation 
issued  in  October  1957; 

"The  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  Services  includes  a section 
devoted  to  providing  specialized  services  to  the  blind.  A 
staff  of  trained  blind  personnel  is  engaged  in  developing  and 
selecting  facilities  tailored  to  meet  the  unique  problems  of 
blindness  adjustment,  vocational  training  and  specialized 
mechanical  devices  are  provided." 

Note  Specific  information  as  to  blind  persons  served  in  the  three  Northern 

Kentucky  counties  was  not  available. 

Cincinnati  Health  Department 
City  Hall 

Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 

The  Department  provides  the  same  general  public  health  services 
to  blind  people  as  for  all  individuals  in  the  community.  Special 
attention  is  given  by  public  health  nurses  to  blind  persons  in  the 
home  and  to  blind  children  attending  schools.  The  most  important 
area  of  need  is  more  adequate  reporting  of  blindness,  particularly 
in  children.  While  not  required  by  law,  the  Health  Department  is 
charged  with  the  task  of  seeing  that  the  blind  child  receives 
proper  medical  care  and  is  visited  by  public  health  nurses.  Re- 
ferrals should  come  from  health  and  welfare  agencies,  from  physi- 
cians and  nurses.  From  our  observation,  the  blind  are  the  best 
cared  for  handicapped  group  in  the  community. 

Note;  43  blind  children  were  listed  by  the  agency  as  receiving  service  during 
the  period  studied. 


GA  1-5700 
Statement 

by 

Agency 
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Cincinnati  Public  Schools,  Division  of  Special  Education 
608  E.  McMillan  Street 
Cincinnati  6,  Ohio. 


CA  1-6800 

Statement 

by 

Agency 

The  purpose  of  the  Division  is  the  education  of  children. 

Note 

The  Board  of  Education  conducts  three  special  classes  for 
blind  children  at  the  Washington  Park  School  in  downtown  Cin- 
cinnati, a sight-saving  class  at  Schiel  School,  and  a class 
for  slow  learning  blind  children  at  the  Madisonville  School.* 
As  the  children  at  Washington  Park  School  develop  skills  in 
Braille,  they  join  the  regular  classes  there  at  the  appropriate 
grade  level.  When  they  are  ready  for  the  7th  grade,  they 
attend  school  in  their  own  neighborhoods. 

The  Division  also  employs  an  itinerant  teacher  who  assists 
teachers,  teaches  Braille  in  selected  schools  and  serves  as 
counselor  for  parents  of  blind  preschool  children.  There  is 
no  Nursery  School  for  blind  children  but  the  counselor  makes 
every  effort  to  integrate  preschool  blind  children  in  regular 
Day  Nurseries  or  in  Nursery  Schools. 

This  effort  has  been  effective  in  that  5 of  the  15  known  blind 
preschool  children  in  the  Cincinnati  district  are  enrolled  in 
private  nursery  schools.  52  blind  children  were  listed  by  the 
Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  in  the  school  year  1957-58. 

* The  class  at  the  Madisonville  School  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  1958 
school  year. 
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Ohio  Valley  Goodwill  Industries  Rehabilitation  Center 
10600  Springfield  Pike 
Cincinnati  15,  Ohio, 

PR  1-4800 

Statement  The  Goodwill  regional  program  provides  comprehensive  reliabili- 

ty 

Agency  tation  services  to  the  people  of  Southern  Ohio,  northern  Ken- 

tucky and  southern  Indiana  through  its  Central  and  Branch  units 
and  Referral  Centers  throughout  the  areas.  The  Central  Unit  in 
Cincinnati  offers  all  rehabilitation  services  on  a specialized 
basis  to  rehabilitees  of  the  total  service  area,  and  each 
Branch  Unit  continues  the  rehabilitation  services  after  the 
rehabilitee  has  received  such  specialized  treatment  in  the  Cen- 

. 

tral  Unit,  The  establishment  of  Branch  Units  in  strategically 
located  communities  provides  for  the  rehabilitee's  necessary 
medical,  therapeutic,  vocational,  psychological,  social  service 
and  employment  in  his  own  environment.  This  Branch  Unit  program 
alleviates  the  necessity  for  Central  Unit  services  that  can  be 

I 

provided  locally.  Each  established  Branch  Unit  has  basic  re- 
habilitation facilities  and  is  staffed  by  a team  of  traveling 
rehabilitation  specialists  who  serve  the  Branch  on  a regularly 
scheduled  basis.  The  team  consists  of  a Physician,  Physical 
Therapist,  Occupational  Therapist,  Psychologist,  Social  Worker, 
Training  Director,  Blind  Service  Worker  and  other  members  of 
the  Central  Unit  Staff  that  are  deemed  necessary  to  provide 
adequate  services.  This  regional  program  is  a pilot  project 
approved  and  supported  by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion of  the  U.  Sc  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
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Special  Services  - Blind 

The  Goodwill  Special  Services  Rehabilitation  Program  is  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  adult  visually  handicapped  rehabilitees. 
Special  Services  for  the  Blind  provide  a three-fold  program: 
Adjustment,  Vocational  Diagnosis,  training  and  employment.  The 
rehabilitee  benefits  from  an  especially  trained  staff,  and 
specifically  designed  equipment  which  meet  the  required  needs 
encountered  in  the  program.  Braille  and  travel  training  are 
services  that  can  be  provided  on  an  individual  or  group  basis. 
These  services  are  available  separately  or  as  a part  of  the 
Goodwill  Rehabilitation  Special  Services  Program. 

Note  The  Ohio  Valley  Goodwill  Rehabilitation  Center  has  had  five 

years'  experience  in  serving  blind  people  with  staff,  equipment 
and  a well-developed,  comprehensive  program.  The  Ohio  Valley 
Goodwill  Rehabilitation  Center  now  has  a fine  new  building  and 
rightfully  anticipates  the  full  cooperation  of  all  community 
health  and  welfare  agencies  in  order  that  its  total  program, 
including  its  program  for  the  blind,  may  be  fully  utilized. 

The  agency  served  50  blind  adults  and  20  additional  blind 
persons  were  employed  by  the  agency  in  the  period  under  study. 

Public  Library  of  Cincinnati 
Eighth  & Vine  Streets 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio. 

CH  1-2636 

The  Cincinnati  Public  Library,  one  of  the  28  branches  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  provides  library  services  to  blind  people. 
This  operation  is  housed  in  the  College  Street  branch  of  the 
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library.  Here  blind  people  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  the 
southern  half  of  Ohio  borrow  Braille  and  talking  books.  If 
calls  are  received  before  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  books 
requested  will  be  put  in  the  mail  immediately  and  received  by 
the  blind  person  the  following  day.  The  librarian  estimated 
that  approximately  100  blind  persons  from  Hamilton  County  use 
the  library^  estimates  for  other  areas  were  not  available. 

KENTUCKY  SCHOOLS 

The  public  schools  in  Northern  Kentucky  do  not  provide  special  services  for 
blind  children.  However,  the  Mother  of  God  Parish  School  in  Covington  has  organized 
a special  class  for  blind  children. 

Several  years  ago,  a group  of  parents  of  blind  children  in  Northern  Kentucky 
formed  an  Association  for  Visually  Handicapped  Children,  The  Association  was  formed 
because  the  public  schools  make  no  local  provision  for  the  education  of  blind  chil- 
dren and  the  only  resource  is  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  in  Louisville  with  the 
resulting  separation  from  families.  With  financial  assistance  from  the  Lions  Club, 
assessment  of  dues  and  the  cooperation  of  the  parochial  schools,  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  use  of  a classroom  in  the  Mother  of  God  School  and  the  services  of  a 
nun  trained  in  Braille,  During  the  1957-58  school  year,  eight  children  were  served 
with  14  in  prospect  for  the  1958-59  school  year.  As  their  skill  in  Braille  reading 
progresses,  the  children  join  their  normal  grade  classes  in  the  Mother  of  God  School 
Representatives  of  the  Association  indicated  to  us  that  50  children  are  awaiting 
admission  to  special  classes  for  the  blind.  This  would  indicate  that  there  are 
approximately  64  blind  children  of  school  age  in  the  three  Northern  Kentucky  countie 
in  addition  to  the  six  blind  children  attending  the  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
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INSTITUTIONS 


Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind 
6990  Hamilton  Avenue 
Cincinnati  31,  Ohio 
JA  1-7139 

Statement  Clovernook  is  a charitable  institution  which  provides  a home 

by 

Agency  and  employment  to  30  needy  white  blind  women.  We  have  two 

industries:  Weaving  Department  where  rugs,  blankets,  etc.  are 

woven  by  our  blind  women,  and  the  Printing  Department,  where 
our  blind  women  make  books  and  magazines  for  the  blind.  Textbook 
services  are  rendered  to  college  students  through  sound  scriber 
dictation. 


Negro  Sightless  Society  of  Ohio 
932  Dayton  Street 
Cincinnati  14,  Ohio 
MA  1-5373 

This  agency  provides  a home  for  12  Negro  sightless  men.  The 
institution  is  sponsored  by  several  women's  clubs.  The  men 
receive  public  assistance  or  Social  Security  benefits.  A home 
teacher  from  the  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind  holds 
some  classes  at  the  institution  each  Friday  morning. 


Samue]  Bell  Home  for  Sightless  Men 
1515  Elm  Street 
Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 
CH  1-0720 

This  institution  takes  care  of  from  18  to  20  sightless  men 
who  receive  public  assistance  or  Social  Security  benefits.  The 
house  has  been  recently  decorated  and  has  a pleasant  garden. 
Several  of  the  rooms  house  two  men  each,  but  most  of  the  rooms 
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are  single.  The  house  is  very  well  cared  for.  It  serves  as  a 
meeting  place  for  the  members  of  the  Cincinnati  branch  of  the 
Ohio  Council  for  the  Blind.  This  home  operates  the  vending 
stand  at  the  Court  House.  The  institution  makes  a service 
charge  for  maintenance,  but  each  man  has  a remaining  sum  of 
money  which  he  may  spend  as  he  sees  fit.  One  man  does  chair 
caning  at  the  home. 


SERVICES  BY  SPECIAL  GROUPS 


Lions  Club 

The  Lions  Club  finances  a variety  of  services  to  blind  people,  for  which  the ~ 

• . 

organization  deserves  a great  deal  of  credit.  Several  agencies  reported  receiving.., 
money  from  the  Lions  Club  for  special  purposes,  such  as,  eye  glasses,  transportation 
scholarships  for  teachers  and  parties  and  appropriate  gifts  for  children  at  Christmas 
Thanksgiving  and  other  special  occasions.  In  certain  instances,  the  Lions  Club  has 
also  financed  a blind  person  in  business  and  paid  his  rent  for  six  months.  Among 
the  agencies  there  is  every  indication  that  the  services  paid  for  by  the  Lions  Club 
are  extensive  and  valuable. 

The  Lions  Clubs  in  Kentucky  provide  the  same  kind  of  services,  notably  for  the 
Association  of  Parents  of  Visually  Handicapped  Children. 

Legion  of  Mary 

The  Legion  of  Mary  consists  of  groups  of  Catholic  women  in  some  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Catholic  Parishes.  Fourteen  (14)  women,  working  out  of  the  St.  Louis  Church 
at  Eighth  and  Walnut  Streets,  make  home  visits  to  the  blind.  These  women  travel  in 
pairs  and  make  six  or  seven  visits  each  week.  Two  of  the  visitors  are  teachers. 
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They  distribute  religious  literature,  Braille  books  and  some  of  the  visitors  write 
Braille. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Visitation  Socials 

There  are  32  groups  of  the  Society  in  32  different  Catholic  parishes  within 
the  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati.  Arrangements  are  made  for  visits  on  a non-sectarian 
basis  to  blind  people  every  two  or  three  weeks  and  these  people  are  taken  to  the 
church  of  their  choice.  Visitors  perform  personal  services,  such  as  repair  of  a 
radio,  taking  people  to  ball  games  or  the  circus.  They  encourage  blind  children  to 
remain  in  school  and  encourage  their  school  progress.  In  some  instances,  they 
provide  material  assistance  - eye  glasses  or  possibly  a hearing  aid,  which  may  be 
an  expensive  item.  If  the  Society  should  learn  of  a blind  person  in  a parish,  which 
does  not  have  a branch  of  the  Society,  arrangements  would  be  made  to  visit  the 
blind  person  and  take  him  to  the  church  of  his  choice. 

National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women 
Cincinnati  Section. 

Since  1951,  the  Cincinnati  Section  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  has 
provided  volunteer  services  to  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  (Division  of  Special 
Services)  in  special  projects  designed  to  be  of  assistance  to  blind  children.  Mater- 
ials prepared  by  the  group  includes 

3157  sound  scriber  discs 
202  Braille  books 
73  large  print  books 
274  long  playing  records 

These  materials  are  required  for  classroom  use  and  would  otherwise  not  be  available 
to  visually  handicapped  children. 
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In  addition,  considerable  ingenuity  is  evidenced  in  that  the  volunteers  have 
prepared  resource  materials  and  games  for  the  use  of  classroom  teachers.  Live 
readers  are  supplied  on  request  for  upper  grade  students. 

Funds  for  machines  and  materials  are  provided  by  the  Board  of  Education  supple- 
mented by  an  annual  allocation  of  $500  from  the  Council.  Approximately  75  volunteers 
are  active  at  any  given  time. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  M,  Levine  has  served  as  coordinator  of  the  project  relating  the 
requests  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  qualification  of  the  volunteers  available. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  expressed  its  indebtedness  to  the  Council  for  its 
consistant,  continuous  and  valuable  assistance  as  evidenced  by  the  accomplishments. 
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ASSOCIATIONS  OF  BLIND  PEOPLE 


Ohio  Welfare  Association  for  the  Blind 

The  Cincinnati  branch  of  the  Ohio  Welfare  Association  for  the  Blind  holds 
regular  meetings  each  month.  The  Association  has  branches  in  other  cities  in  Ohio 
and  up  to  and  including  1958,  the  groups  met  in  annual  convention.  At  the  con- 
vention held  the  summer  of  1958,  the  groups  decided  not  to  hold  any  more  conven- 
tions. Individual  units  will  continue  to  meet  on  the  local  level. 

Queen  City  League  for  the  Sightless 

This  League  has  been  holding  its  regular  meetings  at  the  Cincinnati  Association 
for  the  Blind.  However,  the  League  recently  purchased  a house  at  310  Tusculum 
Avenue  which  will  be  used  chiefly  for  recreation  purposes.  Funds  are  raised  through 
redemption  of  sales  tax  stamps,-  special  events,  and  gifts  in  order  to  provide 
special  services  to  members. 

Ohio  Council  for  the  Blind 

This  is  an  affiliate  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  which  aims  to 
stimulate  legislative  action  on  behalf  of  services  to  blind  persons. 
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FINDINGS 


Medical,  gars 

Medical  care,  general  and  specialized^,  is  available  under  private  or  public 
auspices.  However,  we  do  not  find  that  agencies  providing  services  to  blind  people 
have  established  policies  on  routine  re-examinations.  Hearing  examinations  are 
made  by  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Health  in  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools  upon  teacher 
referral,  but  could  be  made  a routine  procedure.  Nowhere  among  the  agencies  did  we 
find  that  difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing  medical  care. 

Speech  .and-Hearing  Services. 

The  Cincinnati  Speech  and  Hearing  Center  provides  service  on  referral  for 
speech  and  hearing  disabilities.  The  agency  has  a long  waiting  list  and  a limited 
budget  which  make  it  impossible  for  the  Center  to  provide  unlimited  free  service  for 
all  persons  including  blind  people.  Only  four  of  the  persons  reported  receiving 
service  from  this  agency  in  1958  were  known  to  be  blind. 

Casework  Services 

Aside  from  the  casework  services  provided  by  the  Hamilton  County  Welfare  De- 
partment and  certain  private  agencies  such  as  Goodwill  Industries  for  clients  of  the 
respective  agencies,  professional  casework  services  are  available  in  the  private 
family  agencies  and  the  psychiatric  clinic  at  the  Cincinnati  General  Hospital.  How- 
ever, referrals  to  these  agencies  are  very  few  in  number.  Private  family  casework 
agencies  reported  rendering  service  to  blind  people  as  follows? 


Catholic  Charities  13 

Family  Service  14 


Jewish  Family  Service  Bureau  ......  2 

Central  Clinic  0 

Total  29 
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Group  Work  and  Recreation 

Generally  speaking,  the  group  work  agencies  have  not  served  many  blind  people. 
The  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind  has  facilities  in  downtown  Cincinnati  and 
in  the  country  for  group  work  activities  of  all  kinds,  though  these  facilities  were 
sporadically  used. 

Friendly  visits  made  by  members  of  two  Catholic  groups,  organized  for  this 
special  purpose  and  the  opportunity  to  attend  church  services,  provide  a pleasant 
activity  for  certain  blind  people. 

Mr.  William  Petit,  Executive  Director  of  the  Boys  Club,  advised  us  early  in  the 
summer  of  1958  that  two  blind  children  had  been  certified  for  attendance  at  Allyn 
Camp  (Rotary  Club  camp  for  handicapped  children).  However,  the  children  did  not 
appear  when  campers  assembled.  The  agency  hopes  that  in  1959  a group  of  blind 
children  may  be  able  to  participate  in  the  1959  camping  season. 

Travel  Training 

The  only  organized  travel  training  available  is  at  the  Ohio  Valley  Goodwill 
Industries  Rehabilitation  Center  where  49  persons  were  trained  in  1957  with  30 
additional  persons  receiving  diagnostic  travel  training  service.  This  service  by 
the  Ohio  Valley  Goodwill  Industries  Rehabilitation  Center  was  not  available  to  the 
age  group  not  served  by  the  Ohio  Valley  Goodwill  Industries  Rehabilitation  Center 
nor  to  the  many  homebound  blind  people  at  the  time  of  the  study. 

Homebound  Services 

One  half-time  home  teacher  on  the  staff  of  the  Cincinnati  Association  for  the 
Blind  serves  that  agency's  clients.  Other  agencies  commented  frequently  on  the 
absence  of  service  for  their  homebound  clients,  particularly  the  Hamilton  County 

Department  of  Welfare  with  its  caseload  of  310  blind  persons.  The  homebound  blind 
receive  little  in  the  way  of  community  service  beyond  public  assistance  grants  and 
the  social  services  incidental  to  such  grants. 
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Educational  Programs 


The  Cincinnati  Public  Schools  (Division  of  Special  Services)  provides  excellent 
facilities  and  training  for  blind  children  in  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  County . The 
recent  addition  of  its  staff  of  an  itinerant  teacher  who  teaches  Braille  to  selected 
children  in  schools*  who  counsels  with  teachers  and  parents  of  blind  children*  and 
who  works  with  parents  of  preschool  children  in  Cincinnati*  is  encouraging. 

In  the  three  Kentucky  counties  and  in  Clermont  County*  the  situation  is  not  so 
favorable  in  that  the  local  public  schools  have  no  classes  for  blind  children. 
However*  the  Association  for  Parents  of  Visually  Handicapped  Children  in  Kentucky* 
in  cooperation  with  the  parochial  schools*  have  established  a class  in  the  Mother 
of  God  School  in  Covington  which  served  14  children  in  1958. 

Residential  schools  for  the  blind  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  have  22  children  pre- 
sently enrolled.  Factors  which  govern  parental  decisions  to  place  children  in  state; 
schools  of  the  blind  are  difficult  to  determine  and  to  evaluate. 

Residential  Care  for  Adults 

There  appear  to  be  adequate  residential  care  facilities  for  blind  people  in 
Ohio.  Cincinnati  has  one  such  Institution  for  women*  two  for  homeless  men.  There 
are*  in  addition*  the  facilities  at  the  County  Home  or  Infirmeries  in  the  five  counthj 

Vocational  Guidance  and  Employment 

Vocational  counseling  is  available  in  school  systems.  As  high  school  students 
with  visual  disability  become  eligible  at  age  16*  they  are  referred  to  the  respectiv 
state  services  which  provide  counseling*  vocational  guidance  and  placement  services 
for  blind  people.  Referrals  for  training  are  made  in  terms  of  individual  potential* 
as  determined  in  the  counseling  process. 

Placement  in  employment  is  made  to  the  extent  to  which  jobs  are  available. 
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There  will  always  be  need  for  sheltered  employment  for  blind  people  who  do  not 
qualify  or  cannot  adjust  to  industrial  settings. 

Older  Blind  People 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  65  years  of  age  or  older. 
This  proportion  will  increase  as  medical  science  and  other  factors  make  it  possible 
for  people  to  live  longer.  It  is  estimated  that  50  per  cent  of  the  blind  population 
is  65  years  of  age  or  older.  Evidence  suggests  that  older  blind  persons  do  not 
participate  to  any  great  extent  in  Golden  Age  Clubs  or  their  equivalent. 

Sheltered  Workshops 

The  age  distribution  of  blind  persons  included  in  this  survey  reveals  265 
persons  (or  29$  of  the  total  blind  persons  known)  are  from  21-50  years  of  age,  the 
years  commonly  associated  with  employment.  It  is  significant,  therefore,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  study,  the  community  sheltered  workshops  reported  the  employment  of 


blind  workers  as  follows: 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind  18 

Ohio  Valley  Goodwill  Industries  Rehabilitation  Center  ...  20 
Jewish  Vocational  Service  1 

39 

In  addition:  Vending  Stands  20 

59 


This  is  to  say  that  22  per  cent  of  the  total  employable  age  blind  population 
are  employed  in  sheltered  settings.  The  Committee  could  not,  within  the  limits  of 
the  study,  explore  fully  the  implications  of  these  figures.  Expansion  of  sheltered 
employment  opportunities  for  a minimum  of  200  persons,  and  preferably  for  300  per- 
sons, would  appear  to  be  a need  in  terms  of  the  blind  population  in  this  study. 
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R E C 0 MMENDATIONS 


INTRODUCTION 

The  basi^  finding  of  this  study  of  Services  to  Blind  People  m the  Greater 
Cincinnati  Area  is  that  services  are  provided  in  fragmentation  rather  than 
in  duplication.  Services  tend  to  be  restricted  to  specific  age  groups 
such  as.  for  example*  the  preschool  child  or  the  working  age  adult  group, 

?here  aJe  gaps  beLeen  these  sectional  limitations  which  constitute  unmet 

needso 

The  study  also  suggests  that  there  is  need  for  real  coordination  of  all 
community  resources  so  that  the  total  needs  of  blind  people  maj  be  more 

fully  met. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  meeting  the  total  needs  of  the  blind  person  that 
the  Committee  submits  the  following  recommendations, 

CINCINNATI  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

1.  The  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind  has  the  largest  caseload  of 
any  agency  serving  blind  people  in  this  community.  There! ore,  the 
community  rightfully  infers  that  it  may  look  to  the  Association  for 
information*  interpretation  and  guidance® 

While  the  Association  is  chartered  as  a Cincinnati  agency,  it  is  also 
a member  of  the  United  Appeal,  which  includes  Clermont  County,  Ohio, 
and  three  counties  in  Northern  Kentucky  as  well  as  Hamilton  Cun  y, 

Ohio,  The  Association  should  make  its  services  available  to  these 
adjoining  counties.  At  the  present  time,  services  to  the  outlying 
counties  might  include  information  and  referral  service  and  consulta- 
tive leadership  to  agencies  in  the  area  which  offer  services  to  blind 
people  or  agencies  which  may  be  expected  and  should  be  encourage 

do  so0 

The  Association  should  assume  a leadership  role  in  planning  and  coordina- 
ting services  to  blind  people,  first  by  providing  professional  information 
and  referral  services  related  to  services  available  in  the  community  by 
other  agencies;  second,  by  providing  information  to  professional  staffs 
of  community  agencies o 

2o  The  Association  should  provide  professional  casework,  group  work,  re- 
creation, orientation,  mobility  and  travel  training  services  includ  ng 
Braille  instruction.  Accordingly,  the  professional  staff  of  the  agency 
should  be  augmented® 

A®  Social  casework  is  a basic  need  in  any  program  of  service  to 

handicapped,  including  blind,  people®  A competent,  professionally 
trained  caseworker/  knowledgeable  in  services  to  blind  people , woul 
reduce  the  time  lag  between  diagnosis  of  blindness  and  integration 
into  community  life®  Casework  is  an  important  part  of  rehabilitation 
and  has  been  /sriously  neglected® 
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The  assistance  of  the  Group  Work  and  Recreation  Federation  should  be 
} utilized  in  the  development  of  group  activities,  including  recreation, 
to  include  blind  people  in  established  recreation  programs.  The 
Association  should  also  consider  the  use  of  volunteers  in  further 
expansion  of  these  services  and  to  provide  special  incidental  services 
such  as  transportation.  The  use  of  volunteers  has  significant  public 
relations  and  economic  values  for  agencies* 

C*  The  Association  and  the  Ohio  Valley  Goodwill  Industries  Rehabilitation 
Center  should  cooperate  in  meeting  the  orientation  and  mobility  ser- 
vice needs  of  blind  persons  in  this  area  and  work  out  a division  of 
responsibility. 

3.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  use  of  services  available  by  special 
groups,  such  asr 

A*  Family  life  education  program  of  the  family  agencies  for  parents  of 

blind  children  (including  the  Kentucky  Society  for  Visually  Handicapped 
Children). 

B.  Those  of  the  Adult  Education  Council  for  the  adult  blind  group. 

C.  Some  opportunity  for  group  activities  for  sighted  as  well  as  non- 
sighted  spouses  and  families  of  blind  persons. 

D.  Certain  cultural  activities  for  blind  people;  for  example,  the  Cin- 
cinnati Art  Museum  and  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  might  be  encouraged 
to  develop  special  exhibits  for  blind  children  and  adults. 

4*  Such  groups  as  the  Legion  of  Mary,  the  Volunteer  Bureau,  Shut-In  Society, 
civic  and  fraternal  organizations,  and  Senior  Citizen  Clubs  (through  the 
Community  Council  for  the  Aging)  should  be  encouraged  to  further  extend 
services  to  homebound  blind  people*  Elderly  blind  persons  in  institutions 
and  nursing  homes,  and  the  elderly  generally  tend  to  be  socially  isolated. 

5*  The  Association  should  continue  its  ongoing  public  relations  program 

indicating  to  physicians,  blind  people,  agencies  and  citizens  its  services 
for  blind  people. 

6.  The  Association  should  have  a selection  of  tools,  small  appliances  and  a 
broad  variety  of  optical  aids  on  display  with  professional  assistance  in 
the  interpretation  of  how  these  aids  may  prove  helpful.  The  Association 
should  also  serve  as  a local  procuring  unit  for  persons  desiring  to  purchase 
such  aids.  This  would  supplement  the  display  of  the  household  and  other 
equipment  available  at  the  Ohio  Valley  Goodwill  Industries  Rehabilitation 
Center o 

7*  The  Association  should  initiate  a study  of  services  needed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  homebound  blind  people,* 


*A  homebound  blind  person  may  be  defined  as  one  who  by  virtue  of  circumstances, 
such  as  age,  recency  of  disability,  geographical  location  or  disabilities  other 
than  blindness,  is  unable  to  participate  in  activities  outside  his  own  home. 
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The  Board  of  the  Association  should  review  the  facilities  available  in 
the  headquarters  building  in  terms  of  space  allocation, 

9,  In  each  of  the  five  counties , public  assistance  is  available  for  the 
needy  blind  under  law0  We  suggest  that  the  Association  cooperate  with 
other  agencies  in  reviewing  the  legal  provisions  in  effect  with  adminis- 
trators of  welfare  departments  in  the  five  counties*  and  that  they  mutually 
develop  plans  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  blind  persons  not  provided  for 
by  law0 

10*  A,  State  departments  of  education  and  local  boards  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  appropriate  facilities  and  programs  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children.  The  Association,  in  cooperation  with  agencies  in 
Clermont  County  and  the  three  Northern  Kentucxy  counties*  might  render 
assistance  in  stimulating  those  responsible  for  educational  programs 
toward  the  establishment  of  special  education  services  for  blind 
children  in  the  respective  public  school  systems,. 

Bo  Counseling  services  for  parents  of  blind  preschool  children  are  avail- 
able in  Cincinnati  through  educational  services.  They  should  be 
equally  available  in  other  sections  of  the  United  Appeal  Areao 

These  (A  and  B)  would  serve  to  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
services  to  school  and  preschool  blind  children. 


OHIO  VOCATIONAL  SERVICES  TO  THE  BLIND 

1*  The  state  agency  should  be  encouraged  to  make  maximum  use  of  rehabilitation 
resources  in  the  community, 

20  The  local  office  of  the  state  agency  has  the  responsibility  to  follow  a 
blind  person  until  the  goal  of  full  vocational  rehabilitation  and  inte- 
gration into  competitive  society  has  been  reached* 

3o  There  should  be  close  cooperation  between  the  state  agency  and  the 

counseling  division  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools  in  order  that  before 
a blind  child  reaches  the  age  of  16,  he  may  have  the  advantages  of  the 
services  offered  by  the  state  agency o This  will  help  him  prepare  for 
employment  as  he  reaches  employment  age0 


HEARING  TESTS 

A*  The  Committee  recommends  that  the  Cincinnati  Health  Department,  which 

presently  provides  hearing  tests  for  blind  children  on  teachers'  referral, 
make  these  tests  available  to  all  blind  children  periodically* 

B*  Periodic  hearing  tests  should  be  made  available  to  blind  children  in  Cler- 
mont County  and  the  three  Northern  Kentucky  counties  by  the  appropriate 
health  authorities, 

C*  Comparable  hearing  test  services  are  sorely  needed  for  adult  blind  persons* 
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GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 


1„  An  annual  meeting  or  conference  of  all  agencies  in  the  five  county  area 
serving  blind  people  would  afford  an  opportunity  to  present  the  needs  of 
blind  people  and  the  availability  of  community  services  in  their  behalf 
to  the  public o 

20  Boards  of  Trustees  should  review  their  composition  and  provisions  for  tenure 
in  terms  of  modern  democratic  principles  and  with  a view  of  rendering 
broader  community  services o 

3o  This  study  could  not  include  the  area  of  employment  either  as  to  the  number 
of  blind  people  presently  employed,  the  employment  potential  of  those  not 
employed  or  the  opportunities  available  in  this  area  for  sheltered  employment. 
The  Committee  recommends  that  the  Public  Health  Federation  initiate  a 
special  study  over  a 12  months’  period  to  include: 

(a)  the  number  of  blind  people,  including  women,  presently  employed  in 
industry; 

(b)  the  number  of  blind  people,  including  women,  who  might  be  employed  if 
rehabilitated; 

(c)  the  opportunities  for  sheltered  employment  of  blind  people  in  this 
area  and  how  these  may  be  expanded  to  more  realistically  meet  the  need; 

(d)  the  possibility  of  increasing  employment  opportunities  for  blind 
people  in  private  industry, 

4,  Evidence  points  to  the  desirability  of  providing  counseling  and  casework 
services  to  parents  of  blind  children  as  an  early  first  step  in  rehabilita- 
tion as  soon  as  diagnosis  of  blindness  is  made  by  the  ophthalmologist. 
Cooperative  efforts  by  physicians,  health,  welfare  and  educational  agencies 
should  be  made  in  the  direction  of  early  referral  of  blind  patients  to  the 
agencies  for  appropriate  services. 

5,  Since  untreated  emotional  disturbances  and  multiple  handicaps  of  a blind 
child  may  lead  to  serious  future  difficulties  for  the  blind  child,  there 
should  be  closer  working  relationship  between  the  agencies  providing 
services  for  the  blind  and  agencies  providing  services  for  specific 
handicaps, 

6,  There  is  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  those  who  are  able  to  pay  for 
health  and  welfare  services  should  do  so.  Therefore,  agencies  should 
consider  the  development  of  fee  schedules  based  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding the  services.  Economically  independent  blind  persons  would 
thereby  participate  more  comfortably  and  to  a greater  extent  in  activities 
provided  for  blind  citizens.  Services  for  blind  persons  should  be  avail- 
able for  both  the  economically  independent  and  the  indigent. 
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The  importance  of  professionally  trained  staff  in  the  agencies  cannot  be 
over-emphasized*  As  stated  in  the  October,  1958  issue  of  the  OUTLOOK  FOR 
THE  BLIND* 

"The  days  of  easy-going  complacency  about  inadequate  specific 
training  for  a profession  and  of  ready  acceptability  of  well 
intentioned  but  mediocre  efforts  to  6erve  human  needs  are 
really  past  • • « • "What  is  intended  is  to  emphasize  the 
urgency  and  diligent  pursuit  of  the  establishment  and  effective 
practice  of  higher  standards  and  better  quality  of  service*" 
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APPENDIX  A 


May  12,  1958 

TO  AGENCIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THE  GREATER  CINCINNATI  AREA: 

The  Community  Health  and  Welfare  Council  has  asked  the  Wblic  Health  Federa- 
tion to  study  the  services  available  to  blind  persons  in  this  community*  Accor- 
dingly, we  hope  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  all  agencies  to  the  end  that  we  may 
assemble  the  information  required  by  the  Study  Committee  appointed  for  this  purpose* 
For  your  information,  legal  blindness  is  defined  as  follows* 

"Central  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye, 
with  correcting  glasses;  or  central  visual  acuity  of  more 
than  20/200  if  there  is  a field  defect  in  which  the  peripheral 
field  has  been  contracted  to  such  an  extent  that  the  widest 
diameter  of  visual  field  subtends  an  angular  distance  no  greater 
than  20  degrees*" 

The  general  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  determine  the  best  way  of  utilizing 
community  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  blind  persons  in  the  United  Appeal  Area* 
This  entails: 

lo  Estimating  the  number  of  legally  blind  persons. 

2.  Determining  services  presently  available,  how  these  are  used,  and 
the  characteristics  of  blind  persons  using  these  services. 

3»  Estimating  the  unmet  needs  of  blind  persons. 

Recommending  best  use  of  existing  resources  and  suggesting  the 
development  of  new  resources  if  indicated. 

The  methods  to  be  used  will  be: 

1.  The  use  of  questionnaires: 

(a)  To  determine  the  purposes  and  services  of  agencies  serving  the  blind* 

(b)  To  procure  general  and  specific  information  by  sampling  blind  persona 
known  to  these  agencies. 
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2.  The  discussion  of  unmet  needs  by  panels  ofs 

(a)  Administrators  and  professionals  in  agency  programs. 

(b)  Parents  of  blind  children. 

(c)  Blind  persons  (group) 

3©  Interviews  by  study  staff  of  the  Public  Health  Federation  and 
Research  Department  of  the  Health,  and  Welfare  Council* 

A©  Use  consultation  services  available  from  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 

5©  Consultation  Service  and  preparation  of  final  report  by  the  committee 
appointed  to  make  the  study0 

In  order  that  the  community  may  h^ave  a valid  picture  of  the  existing 
services,  we  will  appreciate  your  completing  the  enclosed  forms  and  returning 
them  to  us  at  your  earliest  convenience,  if  possible  before  June  10,  1958© 


GGjFS 

Enel. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  FEDERATION 
(Courtesy  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind) 

COMMUNITY  SERVICES 
AVAILABLE  FOR  BLIND  INDIVIDUALS 

I0  Are  your  agency  services  available  for  blind  individuals? 

Yes  (If  yes,  please  answer  II) 

No  This  Agency's  Services  Are  Not  Available  to  Blind  Individuals 

Because 

II o Are  you  currently  serving  blind  individuals? 

Yes  How  Many  Under  Age  19?  _____  How  Many  Age  19  and  Over?  ______ 

If  yes,  please  proceed  to  IV  and  V, 

NO  _____  This  Agency  Is  Not  Currently  Serving  Blind  Individuals  Because 


Clio  To  your  knowledge,  has  your  agency  served  blind  individuals  within  the 
past  three  years? 

Yes  No  . Unknown  

IV.  Which  statement  best  reflects  your  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  urgency 
of  an  extension  of  community  services  for  each  of  the  following  groups* 

Very  Urgent  Urgent  Helpful  Not  Needed 

Aged  Blind  00000000000*00 

Preschool  Blind  00000.000  ________ 

Adult  Blind  0000000000000  _______  _______ __ 

School  Age  Blind  . . . . . » . » 

NO  BASIS  FOR  OPINION  0 . . . 

V.  What  type  of  service  to  blind  individuals  do  you  feel  most  needs  development 
or  extension  in  your  community? 

VI.  Remarks; 


Signed  Name  of  Agency  

Date  Address  

(Street) 

UJit.y  and  State; 
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APPENDIX  B 


EXPLANATION  RE  152  BLIND  PEOPLE 
FOR  WHOM  SUFFICIENT  IDENTIFYING  INFORMATION  WAS  NOT  AVAILABLE 


OHIO 

Division  Aid  for  Aged  (Hamilton  County)  10 

Negro  Sightless  Society  « • . . 12 

Samuel  Bell  Home 20 

Babies’  Milk  Fund  Association  • • . • , 2 

Fenwick  Club  . • • . 2 

Methodist  Home  for  the  Aged * 1 

St.  Joseph  Orphanage  ...•••  ....••••.••  1 

Preschool  Children,  Hamilton  County  ......  •••  25 

State  School  for  the  Blind • . 16 

Total  for  Ohio  89 


KENTUCKY 


Carmel  Manor  Home  for  Aged  3 

State  School  for  the  Blind  6 

Aid  to  Needy  Blind  ........  54 

Total  for  Kentucky  63 

GRAND  TOTAL  : 152 
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STATE  OF  OHIO 

Thirty-Sixth  Annual  Report 
of  the 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1957 

Honorable  C.  William  O'Neill 
Governor  of  Ohio 
Margaret  A.  Ireland 
Director  of  Public  Welfare 

Division  of  Social  Admt nistration 

AID  TO  THE  BLIND 


Aid  to  the  blind  is  a form  of  financial  help  given  to  blind  adults  needing 
such  assistance  to  provide  the  essentials  of  life.  Financed  from  federal 
and  state  funds,  the  program  is  administered  by  county  welfare  agencies 
under  policies  and  procedures  established  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  on  a state-wide  basis.  Nearly  4000  individuals  receive  this  type 
of  public  assistance  each  month.  Ifeximum  payment  to  any  recipient  is 
limited  by  law  to  $65  per  month. 

OTHER  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  has  responsibility  for  all  of  the  state's 
direct  social  welfare  services  to  the  adult  blind  and  for  certain  medical 
services  to  younger  persons  with  serious  eye  conditions.  The  Ohio  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  established  by  the  legislature  in  1908,  now  serves 
as  an  advisory  group.  Maintenance  of  the  State -Register  of  the  Blind,  as 
required  by  statute,  has  been  continued  by  the  Department,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  last  fiscal  year,  it  contained  name,  address,  and  cause  of  blind- 
ness for  each  of  12,767  individuals. 

Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Restoration  of  Vision 

The  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Restoration  of  Vision  program  was  instituted 
in  Ohio  with  the  establishment  of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Its  services  have  always  been  performed  by  registered  nurses  with  special 
training  in  the  diseases  of  the  eye.  At  present  the  staff  consists  of  a 
diplomat  in  ophthalmology  as  Staff  Ophthalmologist,  a Nursing  Supervisor, 
and  Ophthalmological  Nursing  Consultants.  These  nurses  are  available  to 
local  departments  and  agencies  handling  problems  relative  to  remedial  eye 
care.  They  serve  as  consultants  to  various  health  departments  throughout 
the  state.  Referrals  for  the  services  of  the  unit  are  received  from  private 
ophthalmologists,  schools,  parents,  health  departments,  and  county  welfare 
agencies. 

Largest  single  diagnostic  group  receiving  service  during  the  year  has  been 
strabismus,  or  crossed  eyes,  which  must  be  treated  early  in  order  for  the 
child  to  attain  ability  to  use  both  eyes  rather  than  go  through  life  with 
one  eye  defective.  There  is  also  an  important  psychological  factor  in 
correcting  strabismus,  since  a child's  social  adjustments  may  be  seriously 
affected  by  feeling  about  his  "different"  appearance. 
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Other  diseases  or  defects  of  the  eye  which  have  been  treated  under  this 
program  include  congenital  cataracts,  which  must  be  operated  early  to 
secure  best  results;  retinal  blastoma,  a disease  occurring  in  infants 
and  young  children,  malignant  in  nature  and  fatal  in  result  if  not 
treated  promptly. 

Others  ares  juvenile  glaucoma,  a severe  blinding  disease  in  which  a small 
amount  of  vision  may  be  preserved  if  surgical  treatment  is  instituted  at 
an  early  date;  corneal  dystrophy,  a disease  causing  scarring  of  the 
cornea,  for  which  medical  care  may  be  of  benefit,,  In  other  cases,  a 
corneal  transplant  may  be  needed  in  later  life.  In  the  past  year  corneal 
transplants  have  been  performed  on  several  children  ranging  from  seven  to 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

The  children’s  program  for  prevention  of  blindness  and  restoration  of 
vision  has  as  a requirement  only  that  the  examining  ophthalmological 
diagnosis  indicate  that  without  the  recommended  remedial  care  blindness 
or  visual  impairment  will  result.  Many  children  have  been  fortunate  in 
having  their  vision  restored  sufficiently  to  compete  in  a sighted  world, 
thus  saving  not  only  eyes  but  money  for  the  citizens  of  our  state. 

Medical  and  surgical  services  are  also  provided  for  certain  adult  blind 
persons,  primarily  those  determined  eligible  for  the  public  assistance 
program  of  Aid  to  the  Blind,  or  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services. 
Legal  blindness  is  an  eligibility  requirement  for  each  of  these,  programs. 
Consecuently,  focus  of  medical  service  to  these  adults  is  primarily  on 
restoring  or  improving  vision. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

A Federal-State  program  of  vocational  services  for  the  adult  blind  was 
instituted  in  1944  and  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  has  continued  as 
the  state  agency  designated  to  administer  these  services. 

Any  person  over  16  years  of  age  who  has  20 % or  less  vision  in  the  better 
eye  after  correction,  and  whose  visual  disability  actually  constitutes 
a substantial  handicap  to  employment  may  apply  for  the  services.  To 
establish  the  person’s  eligibility,  the  counselor  must  also  determine 
that  there  is  a reasonable  chance  of  aiding  the  person  back  into  remuner- 
ative employment. 

In  the  past  12  year  period,  1786  blind  persons  in  Ohio  have  been  re- 
habilitated back  to  gainful  employment  through  the  services  of  this 
program.  These  services  includes 

1.  Medical  and  vocational  diagnosis 

2.  Vocational  counseling 

3.  Physical  Restoration  services 

4.  Training  including  tuition,  supplies,  maintenance  and  transporta- 
tion necessary  thereto 

5.  Customary  occupational  tools,  equipment  licenses,  stock  (including 
livestock)  and  necessary  shelters 

6.  Business  enterprise  equipment,  initial  stock,  business  licenses 

and,  necessary  shelters.  ” 

Placement  Services  where  the  person  desires  employment  in  the  open 
labor  market  or  in  a sheltered  workshop 
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The  cost  of  the  underscored  services  are  available  without  regard  to  the 
financial  circumstances  of  the  applicant;  the  other  services  can  be  paid 
for  from  public  funds  only  if  the  person  is  unable  to  pay  for  them  himself. 

Through  the  provision  of  the  services  listed  above,  14  Department  employees 
working  over  the  state  were  able  to  assist  128  blind  persons  back  into 
gainful  employment  last  year.  They  are  working  in  the  following  kinds  of  jobs: 

Competitive  Employment  (competing  with  sighed  workers)  66 

Professional  and  Semi-professional,  6;  Managerial,  1;  skilled 
work,  1;  Semi-skilled  work,  23;  Unskilled  work,  14;  Clerical,?; 

Sales,  5;  Service  work,  3;  Rural-Self-employed,  4;  and  Farm 
Laborer,  2. 

Non-competitive  Work  (not  competing  with  sighted  workers)  62 

Sheltered  workshop  (private  agency  shops)  35;  vending  stand 
operators,  7;  Assistants  to  vending  stand  operators,  7;  Home- 
bound  work,  4;  Housewife  and  unpaid  family  workers,  6;  Broom 
shop  operators,  1,  and  Rural-unpaid  family  workers,  2. 

Home  Teaching  Service 

Home  teachers  of  the  blind  have  given  service  to  1504  persons  during  the 
past  year,  helping  them  acquire  the  skill  of  doing  things  by  touch  instead 
of  sight.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  teaching  them  household  arts, 
crafts,  travel,  embossed  reading,  writing,  typing;  how  to  dial  a telephone, 
how  to  distinguish  money,  and  how  to  face  many  other  problems  of  everyday 
living. 

The  program  has  been  expanded  to  include  Braille  instructions  to  parents 
of  blind  children  who  are  away  from  home  attending  school,  so  that  they 
may  write  directly  to  the  child,  using  his  method  of  communication. 

Talking  Book 

Talking  Book  machines,  similar  to  commercial  record  players,  are  provided 
by  the  United  States  Government  and  loaned  through  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  to  any  legally  blind  person  in  the  state.  Instructions  in  the  use 
of  the  machine  is  given  by  Home  Teachers  of  the  blind. 

Nearly  3000  machines  are  now  on  loan  in  Ohio.  Recorded  books  and  specially 
transcribed  material  for  students  are  available  through  two  libraries  in 
the  state  for  use  with  the  machines. 

Vending  Stands 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  offers  occupational  opportunity  to 
suitable  blind  clients  in  the  management  of  small  full  or  part  time 
businesses  through  which  they  can  become  self-supporting  or  can  augment 
other  income.  Best  known  of  these  enterprises  are  the  vending  stands 
located  in  post  offices,  other  federal  buildings,  in  state,  city  and 
county  buildings,  and  in  hospitals,  factories  and  office  buildings 
throughout  the  state. 
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Selection  of  concession  stand  locations  is  nade  with  regard  to  the  maximum 
development  of  economic  opportunities  for  the  blind*  The  cost  of  fur- 
nishing equipment  and  initial  merchandise  inventory  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Department,  which  also  bears  the  cost  of  upkeep  and  maintenance  as 
long  as  the  stand  is  in  operation* 

All  profits  accrue  to  the  blind  operator*  who  periodically  submits  a 
financial  report  to  the  Department*  Each  operator  is  assessed  a small 
service  charge,  based  on  gross  receipts  which  is  credited  to  a rotary 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  (l)  maintenance  and  replacement  of  equipment, 

(2)  purchase  of  new  equipment,  and  (3)  management  services.  Gross  sales 
during  the  year  totalled  about  1^  million  dollars. 

The  first  stand,  established  in  the  Licking  County  Court  House  early  in 
1936,  is  still  in  operation.  On  June  30*  1957*  there  were  82  stands  in 
operation  throughout  the  state.  Three  new  stands  were  opened  during  the 
year  and  two  stands  were  closed  because  of  low  volume  of  business.  The 
new  stands  are  located  in  the  Sears-Roebuck  buildings  in  Youngstown  and 
Portsmouth,  and  in  the  Farm  Bureau  Co-operative  building  on  Hamilton 
Road  in  Columbus. 

Plans  are  now  in  process  for  three  additional  stands  to  be  installed  soon. 
These  will  be  located  in  the  County  Administration  Building,  Cleveland; 
Continental  Can  Company,  Newark;  and  at  the  Lion  Uniform  Company,  Dayton. 

Production  and  Sales 

Blind-made  articles  are  produced  and  sold  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Department  of  Welfare.  In  the  Trade s-Training  shop  in  Columbus  and  in  the 
33  broom  shops  throughout  the  state.,  brooms,  brushes  and  mops  are  manu- 
factured. Two  experienced  salesmen  travel  the  state  contacting  industry, 
selling  on  a wholesale  basis.  In  the  Home  Industry  Department  approxi- 
mately 200  blind  men  and  women  are  producing  salable  articles  in  their  own 
homes.  Among  articles  produced  ares  all  types  of  aprons,  towels,  dish 
cloths,  tied  mat  sets,  luncheon  cloths,  place  mats,  crocheted  slippers, 
pot  lifters,  handkerchiefs,  booties,  doll  sweater  sets,  stoles,  hand  de- 
ters, reed  baskets,  etc. 

Sales  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1957  of  all  blind-made  merchandise 
amounted  to  $161,000.  The  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Chapters 
of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  are  out- 
standing in  the  sale  of  this  merchandise.  The  state  staff  conducts  a 
sale  annually  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair.  A consignment  of  blind-made  mer- 
chandise will  be  sent  to  any  group  in  the  state  upon  request  and  all 
unsold  items  may  be  returned  for  credit. 


This  program  was  designed  to  provide  services  to  parents  and  professional 
persons  interested  in  helping  preschool  blind  children  grow  into  happy- 
well-adjusted  citizens. 

Counseling  service  is  offered  to  help  parents  overcome  their  emotional 
shock;  to  accept  and  understand  the  diagnosis  of  their  child's  blindness; 
to  know  about  the  health,  education  and  welfare  resources  available  to 
them;  to  feel  confident  in  their  ability  to  meet  constructively  the  needs 
of  their  child  and  his  special  problem. 

There  are  3#6  blind  children  of  preschool  age  in  Ohio  who  are  now  regis- 
tered in  the  office  of  the  Coordinator.  Retrolental  Fibroplasia  appears 
most  frequently  as  the  reason  for  blindness.  Counseling  service  is 
provided  180  of  these  children  and  their  families.  Consultant  service 
to  local  health,  education  welfare  agencies  is  also  given. 

Other  services  include  a Newsletter  to  parents  to  keep  them  advised  of 
new  information  pertaining  to  visual  handicaps  and  child  development. 
Workshops  are  held  with  parents  and  professional  persons. 

Ten  Parent  Groups  meeting  regularly  in  various  sections  of  Ohio  are  given 
program  material  when  requested. 

A movie  and  other  interpretive  materials  have  been  developed  to  encourage 
all  citizens  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  healthy  deve]opment  of 
children  who  do  not  see. 
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D 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
BEGARDING  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND  CHILD  OF  SCHQOL~AGE 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  recognizes  three  types  of 
education  of  blind  children  of  school  ages 

lo  Education  in  a public  or  private  residential  school  for  the 
blind . 

2o  Education  with  the  sighted  in  public  or  private  schools  with, 
a resource  or  special  class  teacher  available  during  the  entire 
school  day. 

3,  Education  with  the  sighted  in  public  or  private  schools  with 
itinerant  teaching  service  available  at  regular  or  needed 
intervals,, 

In  recognizing  these  types  of  education  of  the  blind  child  of  school 
age,  the  Foundation  is  recognizing  the  important  and  basic  premise 
that  each  blind  child  should  be  educated  according  to  his  individual 
needs  and  that  not  for  a long,  long  time  — if  ever  — will  any  one  of 
the  three  types  of  education  listed  above  eliminate  the  other  two. 

It  is  also  realized  that  the  changing  needs  of  each  individual  blind 
child  may  require  flexibility  which  will  permit  him  to  move  from  one 
type  of  program  to  another.  In  addition,  the  Foundation  does  not 
hesitate  to  state  that  it  would  like  to  see  all  three  types  available 
for  blind  children  throughout  the  nation  so  that  these  children  may 
be  placed  educationally  according  to  the  type  best  suited  to  meet  their 
individual  needs.  The  Foundation  makes  an  even  stronger  plea  for 
superior  standards  to  be  maintained  in  each  type  of  educations  it 
holds  that  the  setting  up  and  administering  of  any  one  of  the  systems 
is  a very  grave  responsibility  and  that  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
blind  child  must  be  the  primary  consideration  in  making  educational 
placement.  Intelligent  placement  of  an  individual  blind  child  into  the 
educational  setting  best  suited  to  his  particular  needs  is  a serious 
decision  not  to  be  made  by  a single  person  or  a single  agency  but  by 
the  pooled  opinion  of  qualified  persons  each  of  whom  brings  his  judg- 
ment to  bear  in  the  necessary  deliberations.  And  in  all  of  this  it  is 
wise  to  remember  that  a grave  injustice  is  done  if  a blind  child  is 
placed  in  an  educational  setting  that  is  being  maintained. by  standards 
that  are  low  in  comparison  with  those  held  for  sighted  children  in  the 
same  state  or  locality. 

The  Foundation  has  no  hesitancy  in  stating  that  some  blind  children  can 
best  be  educated  with  sighted  children  and  that  some  blind  children 
can  best  be  educated  in  the  residential  school.  The  Foundation  has  even 
less  hesitancy  in  stating  that  any  system  of  educating  blind  children 
can  be  charged  with  moral  guilt  if  it  does  not  provide  for  enrolled 
blind  children  "an  education  according  to  their  individual  interests 
and  aptitudes,  at  least  equal  to  that  which  they  would  have  received 
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hadthey  not  been  blind.”  This  quotation  is  from  the  proceedings  of  the  1949  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  held  at  Oxford*  England*  and  is  one  of 
the  most  important  statements  on  this  subject  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

It  is  recognized  that  good  systems  of  education  of  the  blind  may  be  expensive. 
However*  the  Foundation  is  more  concerned  that*  whatever  the  cost*  it  should  be  an 
investment  by  society  that  will  bring  returns  to  society  in  the  form  of  an  adult 
blind  individual  who  has  been  educated  according  to  his  individual  needs  and  who 
can  make  his  maximum  contribution  to  society  on  that  basis. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  philosophy  is  not  dictated  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind*  it  is  dictated  by  human  parenthood  and'apprcved  by  eminent  educators* 
psychologists*  psychiatrists,  theologians*  social  workers*  etc.  - all  of  whose  com- 
bined opinion  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  recognizes  as  greater  than 
any  that  could  be  arrived  at  by  its  small  staff.  But*  only  time  and  the  unfolding 
needs  of  each  blind  child  will  indicate  the  best  educational  pattern  for  each  child. 
The  Foundation  sincerely  hopes  that  all  patterns  will  be  available  for  practical 
consideration  when  the  time  for  educational  placement  comes  in  the  life  of  each 
blind  child. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  dedicated  to  the  work  of  improving  educa- 
tional standards  for  all  blind  children  in  whatever  type  of  program  they  are  en- 
rolled. The  primary  consideration  is  that  the  welfare  of  the  individual  blind  child 
comes  first  - not  that  of  the  agency,  the  class*  or  the  institution. 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  RESEARCH  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  IN  EYE  RESEARCH 


There  are  about  320,000  blind  persons  in  the  United  States  today.  An 
estimated  27,000  will  go  blind  during  the  next  12  months,  about  half  of 
them  blinded  by  disease.  Glaucoma,  uveitis,  retrolental  fibroplasia, 
diabetic  retinopathy,  cataract,  tumerous  growths  — these  have  hereto- 
fore been  among  the  major  blinding  diseases  and  most  of  them  continue 
to  cause  blindness  or  serious  loss  of  vision  among  many  thousands  of 
Americans o During  the  past  year,  the  Institute  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  its  research  efforts  vis-a-vis  some  of  these  diseases  and 
opened  up  promising  research  leads  insofar  as  others  were  concerned, 

Retrolental  Fibroplasia  on  Verge  of  Disappearance  .as  Major  P3.3&&S& 

The  Institute  has  worked  closely  with  physicians  and  hospitals  in  a 
widespread  effort  to  disseminate  research  findings  which  would  help 
eliminate  retrolental  fibroplasia  as  a major  cause  of  blindness  in  infants. 
Last  year,  the  Institute  reported  that  retrolental  fibroplasia,  which 
once  blinded  thousands  of  premature  infants  annually,  was  well  on  its  way 
toward  being  conquered. 

Follow-up  studies  conducted  this  year  revealed  the  rapidity  with  which 
research  results  can  be  absorbed  and  applied  in  general  medical  practice 
throughout  the  country.  For  example,  indicative  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  is  a recent  survey  of  New  York  City  hospitals  which  re- 
vealed that  the  number  of  premature  infants  blinded  by  the  disease  had 
declined  78  per  cent  in  one  year  when  new  preventive  techniques  were 
employed. 

Progress  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Uveltia 

During  1956,  continued  progress  was  made  in  developing  diagnostic  and 
treatment  techniques  for, uveitis,  a blinding  disease  brought  on  by  tuber- 
culosis, syphillis  or  brucellosis.  The  Institute  has  developed  a 
promising  new  test  for  diagnosis  of  toxoplasmosis  infection,  a form  of 
uveitis  caused  by  a parasite.  This  new  development,  which  is  still  being 
tested,  is  expected  to  surpass  any  known  diagnostic  method  insofar  as 
toxoplasmosis  of  the  eye  is  concerned.  A sound  diagnostic  technique  such 
as  this  makes  early  treatment  possible  and  thus  tends  to  avert  blindness. 

Last  year,  the  Institute  reported  that  pyrimethamine  and  sulfadiazine 
were  drugs  which  provided  a cure  for  uveitis  in  some  cases  and  tended  to 
keep  the  disease  from  proceeding  further  in  others.  Today,  Institute 
scientists  are  in  process  of  evaluating  a new  drug  which  shows  promise 
of  giving  even  better  results  with  less  toxic  effect  upon  the  patients. 

The  new  drug  is  a steroid  compound 0 

New  FjnrHngg  Relating  to  Glaucoma. 

Glaucoma,  a disease  which  blinds  thousands  yearly  and  severely  limits  the 
sight  of  thousands  more,  represented  an  area  of  intense  concentration 
during  the  past  year.  The  testing  of  various  drugs  directed  to  reducing 
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intraocular  pressure  was  continued,  as  were  studies  of  the  relationship 
between  intraocular  pressure  and  blood  pressure.  The  increase  of  intra- 
ocular pressure  in  the  eye  is  the  main  causa  of  blindness  in  glaucoma. 

One  of  the  major  findings  oi  the  past  year  insofar  as  glaucoma  is  con- 
cerned was  the  discovery  of  a rich  nerve  supply  in  the  area  of  the  eye 
directly  involved  in  the  regulation  of  intraocular  pressure.  Institute 
scientists  are  now  in  the  process  of  defining  the  specific  role  of  this 
nerve  supply  in  the  regulation  process.  In  any  event,  the  finding 
provides  a promising  new  lead  for  exploration  in  the  overall  effort  to 
develop  more  effective  treatment  and  preventive  techniques  for  glaucoma. 

Progress  in  the  Field  of  Retinal  Disease 

The  past  year  has  seen  the  development  of  several  important  electronic 
devices  and  techniques  directed  to  early  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  retina.  Among  these  advances  is  one  involving  the  use 
of  the  electro-retinograph  in  a manner  which  makes  it  easier  for  physicians 
to  distinguish  relatively  early  between  congenital  or  hereditary  de- 
generations of  the  retina  on  one  hand  and  clinical  diseases  which  are 
very  similar  in  form  and  development  on  the  other. 

An  Institute  grantee  has  developed  some  significant  statistical  findings 
bearing  on  diseases  of  the  retina  and  other  diseases  of  the  eye  as  well. 

In  a survey  of  1,000  older  persons,  the  grantee  found  that  the  macula, 
which  is  the  center  of  the  retina,  is  directly  involved  in  blinding 
diseases  affecting  many  of  our  senior  citizens.  The  statistical  evidence 
developed  by  the  grantee  also  showed  that  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
survey  group  had  cataract  formation  in  some  degree  and,  further,  indicated 
that  there  is  no  significant  increase  or  decrease  in  glaucoma  expectancy 
in  persons  over  70. 


(The  above  article  was  taken  from  Social  Legislation 
Information  Service,  Issue  #17,  May  6,  1957) 
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BLINDNESS  IN  CHILDREN 

By  Miriam  Norris,  Patricia  J.  Spaulding  and  Fern  Ho  Brodie 

A report  on  the  possibilities  of  the  normal  growth 
and  development  of  blind  children,, 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press . Published  1957 


CONCLUSIONS 


1„  Within  the  limitations  of  the  methods  and  subjects  employed  in  this 

study,  there  is  no  evidence  that  retrolental  fibroplasia  is  associated 
with  either  a specific  or  a generalized  brain  defects  When  a child 
with  retrolental  fibroplasia  is  retarded  in  his  functioning  and  there 
are  no  specific  neurological  findings,  the  retardation  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  directly  related  to  complex  social  and  environmental 
fac torso  Recommendations  concerning  the  management  of  such  a child 
should  be  made  by  qualified  personnel  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  child  and  his  family  over  a period  of  time,, 

2o  It  is  possible  to  identify  the  conditions  under  which  optimum 

development  of  the  blind  child  takes  place „ Under  these  conditions  the 
blind  child  can  develop  into  an  independent,  responsible,  freely 
functioning  child  whose  use  of  his  potential  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  most  sighted  children  of  his  age. 

3.  Evidence  from  the  study  of  the  intensive  group  of  children  supports 
the  hypothesis  that  favorable  opportunities  for  learning  as  they  have 
come  to  be  understood  by  the  staff  are  more  important  in  determining 
the  child’s  functioning  level  than  such  factors  as  his  degree  of 
blindness,  his  intelligence  as  measured  by  psychological  tests,  or 
the  social,  economic,  or  educational  background  of  his  parents.  Even 
children  with  multiple  physical  handicaps  have  developed  a more  satis- 
factory level  of  functioning  under  favorable  conditions  than  had  been 
anticipated. 

4.  There  are  no  special  problems  or  •’handicaps*  which  can  be  attributed 
directly  to  the  blindness.  The  tendency  to  assume  that  developmental 
problems  which  the  child  may  show  are  caused  directly  by  his  blindness 
obscures  an  understanding  of  the  nature  and  treatment  oi  these  problems, 

5.  The  earliest  months  of  the  blind  child’s  life  and  the  years  of  the 
preschool  period  are  of  primary  importance.  They  determine  the  course 

of  his  later  development.  All  the  components  for  the  healthy  personality 
development  of  any  child  are  crucial  for  the  blind  child  because  his 
capacity  to  master  his  environment  is  definitely  related  to  his 
security  in  his  family  and  the  understanding  that  family  members  have 
of  his  needs.  The  damage  that  is  done  by  prolonged  failure  to  provide 
satisfaction  of  these  needs  is  apt  to  be  permanent.  It  can  be  only 
partially  alleviated  by  later  treatment. 
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6.  Optimal  development  of  the  blind  child  requires  an  individualized 
approach  in  which  the  skills  of  many  disciplines  are  utilized  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  child  and  his  family  from  the  time  of  diagnosis 
onward.  The  consistent  application  of  the  principles  of  normal 
growth  and  development  is  essential  throughout.  It  must  be  stressed, 
however,  that  adequate  understanding  of  the  blind  child  involves  also 
recognition  of  the  ways  in  which  blindness  is  a factor  in  the  total 
situation.  Helping  the  parents  provide  the  kinds  of  appropriate 
opportunities  for  learning  that  are  essential  to  the  blind  child 
requires  great  professional  skill  and  the  services  of  all  appropriate 
agencies  in  the  community  that  can  make  a contribution  to  the  family 
and  to  the  child. 

7.  There  is  urgent  need  for  critical  evaluation  of  methods  and  objectives 
in  the  total  educational  program  for  the  blind  child. 

a)  Nursery  school  period.  Specialized  educational  programs  and 
techniques  for  blind  children,  including  separate  nursery  schools, 
seem  to  be  based  on  the  theory  that  blindness  itself  is  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  child’s  development.  However,  the  child  who 
has  had  favorable  opportunities  for  learning  before  nursery  school 
age  is  able  to  take  his  place  in  a regular  nursery  school  program 
with  sighted  children.  There  have  been  significant  advantages  to 
both  the  blind  and  sighted  children  in  having  blind  children  in 
sighted  nursery  classes.  It  must  be  recognized  that  no  nursery 
school  program  can  make  up  to  the  child  for  the  lack  of  favorable 
opportunities  in  the  earlier  years  of  life  or  overcome  all  the 
problems  created  by  limited  experience  and  inappropriate  handling. 
Nursery  school,  to  be  constructive,  must  include  counseling  by 
professionally  trained  personnel  for  both  parents  and  nursery 
school  staff  members. 

b)  School-age  period.  While  the  project  presents  no  results  for  the 
school-age  child,  there  are  far-reaching  implications  for  the  older 
blind  child  that  need  careful  evaluation.  That  the  children  who 
have  had  favorable  opportunities  in  the  preschool  period  are 
functioning  up  to  their  potential  imposes  an  obligation  on  educators 
to  make  certain  that  they  encourage  these  children  to  the  maximum 
use  of  their  capacities. 

8.  The  failure  to  provide  the  essentials  for  healthy  personality  develop- 
ment may  result  in  grossly  retarded  functioning  and  extreme  emotional 
problems  which  do  not  lend  themselves  well  to  treatment.  The  high 
cost  to  society  comes  in  the  institutionalized  care  of  many  children 
and  in  the  loss  of  potentially  productive  and  creative  adults. 

9.  From  this  longitudinal  multidisciplinary  study  further  problems  for 
research  are  evident. 

a)  Further  analysis  of  data  already  available  would  yield  returns 
in  many  related  fields  as  wall  as  provide  a sound  basis  for 
further  exploration. 
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b)  Following  the  social  and  educational  adjustment  of  the  children 
already  known  to  the  project  would  give  a further  basis  for 
testing  the  conclusions  of  this  studyo  This  would  also  indicate 
later  periods  of  stress  and  the  kinds  of  services  which  may  be 
needed  in  later  childhood., 

c)  Further  research  is  needed  on  the  problems  of  the  blind  child 
for  whom  opportunities  have  not  been  favorable.  This  kind  of 
study  could  be  expected  to  provide  information  on  such  problems 
as  pseudo-spasticity  and  delayed  speech. 

d)  There  is  increasing  recognition  that  many  blind  children  who  have 
been  committed  to  institutions  for  mental  defectives  could  have 
developed  adequately  if  conditions  had  been  more  favorable  for 
their  development.  This  imposes  the  obligation  to  have  well- 
qualified  persons  conduct  a survey  of  both  public  and  private 
institutions  for  retarded  children  to  determine  the  number  of 
blind  children  in  each;  this  would  be  the  first  step  in  deter- 
mining which,  if  any,  children  can  be  rehabilitated. 
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LIST  OF  PUBLISHED  MATERIAL  EXAMINED  BY  THE  STUDY  STAFF 


BOOKS 


BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  BLIND 

A Bibliographical  Guide  to  Literature 
Relating  to  the  Blind 
Helga  Lende 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
New  York  - 1953 


BLINDNESS  AND  THE  BLIND  IN  THE  U.S. 
Harry  Best 

MacMillan  & Company  - 1934 


A HANDBOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Juliet  Bindt 

MacMillan  & Company,  New  York  - 1952 


THE  STORY  OF  BLINDNESS 

Gabriel  Farrell 
Harvard  University  Press 
Cambridge,  Miss.  - 1956 


FACE  TO  FACE 

An  Autobiography- 
Bed  Mehta 

Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Book 
Little  Brown  & Company 
Boston-Toronto  1957 


A PSYCHIATRIST  WORKS  WITH  BLINDNESS 

Selected  Papers 
Louis  S.  Cholden,  M.D. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

1958 


THE  »AR  BLIND  IN  AMERICAN  SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE 

Allen  G.  Gowman,  Ph.D. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


BLINDNESS  IN  CHILDREN 

A Report  on  the  possibilities  of  the 
normal  growth  and  development  of 
blind  children 
Miriam  Norris 
Patricia  J.  Spaulding 
Fern  H.  Brodie 

University  of  Chicago  Press  - 1957 


THE  BLIND  IN  SCHOOL  AND  SOCIETY 


A Psychological  Study.  New  edition 
with  additional  material 
Thomas  D.  Cutsforth,  Ph.D. 
Foreword  by  Hector  Chevigny 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
New  York  - 1951 
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PAMPHLETS  AND  MONOGRAPHS 


NEW  YORK  GUILD  FOR  THE  JEWISH  BLIND  (Non-Sectarian) 

6lst  Street  & Broadway,  New  York  City 

Counseling  the  Client  with  Useful  Vision 
Simon  Hoffman 

Fellowship  Plan  for  the  Student  Training  Unit  in  Social  Work  Services  for  the 
Blind  - Co-sponsored  by  The  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind  and  The  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work 
Columbia  University 

Current  Principles  and  Practices  in  Service  to  Young  Blind  Children 
Proceedings  of  a Symposium  of  the  Institute  for  the  Noraal  Development  of 
the  Blind  Child 
October  29 , 1954 

Proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  the  Social  Service  Department 
February  29,  1952 

Services  for  The  Older  Blind 

Proceedings  of  a Symposium  of  the  Social  Service  Department 
October  29,  1954 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  PUBLICATIONS 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  NoYo 

Preschool  Series,  Nod 

A Blind  Child,  too.  Can  Go  to  Nursery  School 
Pauline  M.  Moor 
1952 

Group  Reports,  Nod 

Report  of  the  National  Work  Session  on  the  Preschool  Blind  Child 
1951 

Group  Reports,  No02 
The  Pine  Brook  Report 

National  Work  Session  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind  with  the  Sighted 
1957 

Group  Reports,  No„5 

Itinerant  Teaching  Service  for  Blind  Children 

Proceedings  of  a National  Work  Session  Held  at  Bear  Mountain,  New  York 

August  20-24,  1956 

1957 
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Educational  Series,  No.l 
Recreation  for  the  Blind 
Charles  E.  Buell,  Ed.D. 

1951 

Educational  Series,  No. 6 

The  Place  of  the  Museum  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
Nelson  Coon 
1953 

Educational  Series,  No. 7 
Hobbies  of  Blind  Adults 
Charles  G.  Ritter 
1953 

Educational  Series,  No. 9 

Resources  for  Teachers  of  Blind  with  Sighted  Children 
Compiled  by  Georgie  Lee  Abel 

1957 

Educational  Series,  No. 10 
Speech  Problems  of  Blind  Children 
A Survey  of  the  North  California  Area 
Elnma  Dorothy  Rowe 

1958 

Educational  Series,  No. 11 
A Swimming  Program  for  Blind  Children 
Robert  Belenky 

1955 

Research  Series,  No.l 

Current  Research  in  Work  for  the  Blind 

A Survey 

Nathaniel  J.  Raskin  and  Marian  F.  Weller 

1953 

Research  Series,  No. 2 
Evaluation  of  Adjustment  to  Blindness 
Edward  A.  Fitting 

1954 

Research  Series,  No. 5 

A Study  of  Work  Efficiency  of  Blind  and  Sighted  Workers  in  Industry 
Douglas  Cortland  IfecFarland 

1956 

Research  Series,  No. 6 

A Manual  of  Norms  for  Tests  Used  in  Counseling  Blind  Persons 
Mary  K.  Bauman 
1958 
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Blindness  at  Home  and  Abroad 

1956 

Estimated  Prevalence  of  Blindness  in  the  United  States 
Ralph  G.  Hurlin 
1953-1956 

Studies  in  Community  Planning:  I 

The  Middletown  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
A Survey 

1957 


REPORTS  OP  STUDIES 


rehabilitation  services  for  the  physically  handicapped  in  the 

NEW  ORLEANS  i-jRTRQPO  LI  TAN  AREA 
Summer  1955 

Research  Council,  New  Orleans  Council  of  Social  Agencies  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  Rehabilitation  of  the  Health  Division 

STUDY  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED.  A RnFIECTION  OP  HEI-UblLMRTlUN  NEEDS  IN 
NaSMViLLE  AND  DAVIDSON  COUNTY.  TENNESSEE  ~ 

A thesis  for  a Master's  Degree  in  Social  Work,  University  of  Tennessee. 
June  1957 

LEARNING  Tu  LIVE 

A Report  on  Problems  of  Persons  with  Handicaps 

Savannah  and  Chatham  Counties,  Georgia 

1956 

By  the  Committee  on  Service  to  the  Handicapped,  United  Community  Services 
Darrel  J.  Mase,  Ph.  D„ 

REHABILITATION  CENTERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfares  U.  3.  Government  Printing  Office 

REHABILITATION  CENTERS  FOR  BLIND  PERSONS 

U.  S.  Government  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

February  1956 

Rehabilitation  Service  Series  No.  360 
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HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  COUNCIL,  SEATTLE  AND  KING  COUNTIES 
* — — ~ 

Study  of  Services  for  the  Blind  in  Seattle  and  King  Counties 
May  1951 

SURVEY  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  BLIND  FOE 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  WELFARE.  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Prepared  by  the  Government  Consulting  Service , Institute  of 

Local  and  State  Government 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 

A STUDY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  PERSONNEL  ADJUSTMENT  AND  LEISURETIME  NEEDS 
AMONG  BLIND  ADULTS 

For  the  Committee  on  Blind,  Family  Division,  by  the 
Research  Department,  Community  Welfare  Council,  Dayton,  Ohio 

1954 

REHABILITATION  RESOURCES  AND  NEEDS  TOLEDO  AND  LUCAS  COUNTY.  OHIO 

Toledo  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
June  1954 

A COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  PERSONALITY  FACTORS  IN  BLIND.  OTHER  HANDICAPPED 
AND  NON-HANDICAPPED  INDIVIDUALS" 

Mary  K.  Bauman 
Personnel  Research  Center 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1950 


COMMUNITY  STUDIES 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Community  Services  Available  to  Blind  Residents  of  Washington,  D.C* 
and  Significant  Attitudinal  Factors  in  Service  Programs 

Washington,  D.C. 

Montgomery  County,  Md. 

Price  Georges  County,  Md. 

April  1956 


COMMUNITY  SERVICES  TO  BLIND  ADULTS  AND  CHILDREN 

An  Interpretation  of  Significant  Findings  in  the  Statistical  Tables  of  a 
Survey  of  Services  and  Facilities  Available  to  the  Blind  Residents  of 
Metropolitan  Boston,  Mass. 

July  1956 
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SURVEY  OF  COMMUNITY  SERVICES  AVAILABLE  TO  BLIND  ADULTS  AND  CHILDREN  OF 
METROPOLITAN  PORTLAND  OREGON 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
Spring  1957 


CURRENT  PERIODICALS 


Saturday  Review 

June  26,  1958 
Recordings 
Reading  from  Records 
by  Ved  Mehta 


American  Journal  of  Ortho-Psvchiatry 
Vol.  XXV,  No. 3 
July  1955,  p.  627 

The  Psychological  Problems  of  the  Congenitally  Blind  Child  Workshop 

1954 

Nyla  J.  Cole,  M.D.  and  Leonard  H.  Taboroff,  M.D. 


The  Hew,  Outlook  for  the  Blind 

Published  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


The  Sight  Saving  Review 

Published  by  National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness 
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